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As I see TI... 


THE SPECTATOR, JANUARY 2, 


“The home is where all things start, and that is where I see TI”, says Heinz Kurth, the 
German designer, asked to give his impressions of Tube Investments Limited. 
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Where the heart is... 


Many housewives will agree with Heinz Kurth. Electric 
cookers with the fastest boiling plates, spin driers, water 
and space heaters—all under the familiar name of “Creda” — 
come from one TI company, as do switchgear. From others 
come Pel taper tube furniture; Phillips, Hercules, Norman 
and other bicycles and mopeds for the family; Drynamels 


decorative paints;. vitreous enamel ovenware; Mersey 
electric cables; roller skates, Apollo sports goods; and 
parts for refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, pressure cookers, 
venetian blinds, roofing . . . Soon perhaps there may be 
a TI home: Metal Sections already designs and erects 
prefabricated buildings. 
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—Portrait of the Week 


NEWS, stored up over the paperless days of 
Christmas (though New York’s three-week news- 
paper strike has come to an end), poured out in 
a torrent. Lord Mountbatten became Defence 
Supremo, fighting flared up in Cuba, the President 
of the World Bank went to Cairo to mediate in 
the financial negotiations between Britain and 
Egypt, the West sent Notes rejecting Mr. Khrush- 
chev’s proposals on Berlin, the Governor of Cyprus 
seemed to have accepted the Christmas truce offer 
by EOKA, the Coal Board announced that another 
2,500 miners would shortly become. redundant, 
and Christophers Chataway. and Brasher an- 
nounced their engagements. The pound was freed 
and the franc devalued; God save the mark. 


* 


THE DEVALUATION of the French franc (by roughly 
17 per cent.), and the still more overdue creation 
of a ‘heavy franc’ to replace the repulsive heaps 
of aluminium coin and soiled paper circulating in 
France was coupled with the announcement of 
increased taxes, decreased subsidies and other 
austerity measures in France’s novel campaign for 
‘severity and truth.” The measures seemed likely 
to knock some of the shine off President de 
Gaulle’s popularity, but King Stork was clearly in 
a determined mood. At the same time, most 
European currencies were made externally con- 
vertible and the European Payments Union wound 
up. The British travel allowance stayed where it 
was, and prices began to rise across the Channel. 


* 


LORD MOUNTBATTEN was appointed, after months 
of rumour and War Office politics, to be Chief of 
Defence Staff, in succession to Sir William Dick- 
son. The appointment, widely and wrongly 
regarded as one up to the Navy and one down to 
the Royal Air Force, had long been foreshadowed. 
The rocket age, and indeed the rockets themselves, 
pushed once again into the headlines when the 
group which had spent Christmas in prison for 
demonstrating at the rocket site at North Picken- 
ham refused to give an undertaking that they 
would not repeat the operation, and seemed likely 
in consequence to spend some time yet behind 
bars. 


* 
six MORE Greek Cypriots had their death sentences 
commited to life imprisonment by Sir Hugh Foot. 
There was no official intimation that the security 
forces would cease their operations in response 
to EOKA’s offer of a truce, but the Governor's 
action, and the general slackening of activity on 
the island, seemed to indicate that the offer had 
been accepted. At the same time, a more hopeful 
atmosphere was growing up around Cyprus in 
general. More and more reasonable statements 
started to come from both Athens and Ankara; i! 
only needed one from the Colonial Office to con 


would shortly be held. Anyway, nobody was killc 
in the island over Christmas. 


* 


A THOUSAND PEOPLE were reported to have been 
killed in renewed fighting between the forces loyal 
to President Batista of Cuba and the followers of 
the rebel leader, Fidel Castro. Reports are con- 
fused and contradictory. It was not possible to 
ascertain whether the planes with which his forces 
were bombing the rebels were the British ones 
mentioned in the House of Commons just before 
the Christmas recess, but American public opinion 
veered sharply against Batista after the violent 
arrest at Havana airport of two American school- 
teachers who were alleged to have spoken in 
uncomplimentary terms of the regime, 





firm the reports that a round-table conferen>> 
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POUNDS ACROSS THE SEA 


HE wholesale liberalisation of European 
“/ caieaiiies last weekend is refreshing proof 
that the European countries can, after all, work 
together. After the bickerings of the Common 
Market negotiations this was a welcome change; 
it was also a formidable assertion of confidence 
in Europe’s economic future. The European 
countries now feel sufficiently sure of themselves 
to allow their currencies to be freely bought and 
sold for any other currency by non-residents, 
little more than ten years after Marshall Aid was 
inaugurated to avert tctal economic breakdown. 
This is a considerable achievement, particularly 
for Britain, because it is only sterling which serves 
as a truly international currency. For this reason 
there has already been some ill-founded criticism 
of the Government's decision. 

Mr. Gaitskell has said that the pound will now 
be more vulnerable to speculation. But this is 
precisely the reverse of the truth. It is indeed 
largely because the Bank of England will now 
have much greater technical control of the foreign 
exchange market that this further move towards 
complete convertibility is to be welcomed. No 
longer will half the conversion of sterling into 
dollars take place beyond the reach of the Bank 
of England in Zurich and New York. This 
business in transferable  sterling—sometimes 
estimated to exceed £1,000 million annually—will 
switch during the next few weeks from these 
foreign centres to London. Mr. Gaitskell seems 
barely to be aware that sterling is no more con- 
vertible than it was. In fact, all that has happened 
is that it will no longer be traded overseas at a 
discount. 

Nor is there cause to join with Mr. Gaitskell 
in regretting the demise of the European Pay- 
ments Union. It had largely exhausted its useful- 
ness because the international credit it could offer 
was used up. It was always a shortcoming of the 
EPU that it failed to collect all the sterling 
which should have passed through its clearing 
mechanism, That was the ‘reason for the heavy 
volume of business in the market for transferable 
sterling. Henceforth, nearly all the payments that 
have to be made to finance the international trade 
of the West will be cleared through normal com- 
mercial channels. Under the new European 
Monetary Agreement, only the residue will have 
to be dealt with through the central banks. 

A further criticism put forward is that post-war 
Britain is too weak to run an_ international 
currency. The idea that the only policy left for 
this country is one of economic ‘Little Englandism’ 
has been widely propagated for some time. 
Popular and plausible a year ago, it is now neither. 
In 1958 Britain probably earned a surplus of 
over £500 million in its ‘international accounts. 
During the last eighteen months the gold reserves 
have increased by two-thirds, even when allow- 


ance is made for borrowed money. A statement 
which has been repeated with parrot-like insist- 
ence is that this astonishing recovery has been due 
to a favourable movement in the terms of trade. 
There is little in this. Certainly Britain has had 
to pay less for its imports since the beginning of 
1957, but what matters for Sterling is the com- 
bined experience of Britain and the other sterling 
countries. In contrast to Britain, the terms of 
trade for the other sterling countries have been 
deteriorating. That sterling has not only survived 
but gained strength, even though the incomes of 
Australia, New Zealand, Rhodesia, South Africa 
and some of the Asian countries fell severely, is a 
complete vindication of the value of the sterling 
System. This also means that it is a mistake to 
assume that if commodity prices recover in 1959, 
Sterling will automatically be once again in 
jeopardy, 

There may, of course, be setbacks to come, but 
the outlook for the balance of payments of Britain 
and the rest of the sterling area during the next 
six months is promising. We should be able to 
afford both some repayment of the sterling 
balances and also a substantial increase in the 
central reserves. Even if the summer and early 
autumn were to prove difficult months—as has 
happened so often in the past—sterling will be 
better able to survive than formerly. For one 
thing, the gold and dollar reserves will be impres- 
Sive. It is beginning to be generally realised, too, 
that these published reserves are probably only 
half of the true reserves of the sterling system, 
since they exclude gold and dollars held by any 
other sterling countries except Britain, as well 
as the large portfolios of dollar securities held by 
the British Government and by British institutions 
and individuals. When these secondary reserves 
are taken into account, our. total reserves com- 
fortably exceed whatever could be drawn on at 
short notice by Britain’s creditors. Moreover, 
some credit facilities are still available from the 
EMA and by next autumn the lending power of 
the IMF will have been substantially increased. 

All seems set fair, then, for a continuation of 
the present policy of ‘convertibility by stealth,’ 
which has been so successful. For complete con- 
vertibility has yet to be established. British 
people still cannot spend as much as they wouid 
like on foreign holidays, they are still deprived 
of a wide range of American consumer goods, and 
special arrangements sti]! have to be made for 
British investors who wish to buy dollar securities 
and foreign investors who wish to buy British 
securities. Discrimination against dollar goods 
remains a feature of the trading policies of most 
sterling and many European countries. To abolish 
these few remaining restrictions on full con- 
vertibility may not be possible for some time, yet, 
but policy should still aim to remove them, 
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‘Times Out Of Mind 


By RICHARD H. 


oR two weeks now, the men who put the New 

York newspapers on the street have been on 
strike, and New Yorkers have had to rely on 
’ radio, television, word of mouth and an excellent 
racing publication, the Morning Telegraph, for 
news of the world, the nation, the city and, of 
course, of the offerings on radio and television. 
There are seven newspapers of general circulation 
in New York today (a generation ago there were 
twice that many), and it is a matter of largely 
local concern that six of them are not publishing. 
In the case of the seventh, the New York Times, 
it is more than the city that is being deprived. 
For although the Times is not a national news- 
paper, it isa national institution, and many Ameri- 
cans who never see it and are aware of no par- 
ticular obligation to it are in fact deeply in its 
debt. 


Without the Times, no one with any professional 
concern with events as they unfold can function 
in his accustomed way. Government officials can- 
not know what is going on in the government 
when they are unable to consult this newspaper; 
the Times does a more thorough job in Washing- 
ton than all the Washington newspapers put 
together. Without the Times, all other publica- 
tions that pretend to any seriousness are gravely 
handicapped, for the Times sets the standard, and 
a great deal of American journalism is really 
the Times in paraphrase, a day or two late. The 
syndicated columnists, the news magazines, the 
journals of opinion, radio and television analysis 
—all of these are dependent upon the Times. 
There are few writers on public affairs who do 
not work on the comfortable assumption that 
the Times will call to their attention anything 
they would want called to their attention. One 
reason I find myself writing about the Times now 
is that, not having read it for two weeks, I do 
not consider myself abreast of political events. 

It is, I think, a fairly safe bet that without the 
Times not quite so much is happening. For the 
power of the Times is such that news is often 
made so that it may be published in the Times. 
When people in public life wish to see a statement 
or a decision handled objectively and responsibly, 
they say what they have to say through the Times, 
and when they cannot do this they dre likely 
to wait until they can: 


I do not think that there is in the world another 
newspaper that comes even close to doing what 
the Times does. In Europe there are journals of 
greater distinction in one department or another, 
but the services rendered in this country by the 
Times are elsewhere rendered not by any single 
agency but by several. Broadly speaking, the 
Times attempts to fulfil two obligations. One is 
to history; it is a newspaper of record, a great 
and superbly organised and indexed archive. The 
other is to a reader who does not exist. The Times 
attempts to give each morning all the informa- 
tion that a civilised New Yorker could possibly 
wish on the developments of the preceding 
twenty-four hours in every department of life in 
which a civilised New Yorker could, as the 
Times managers and editors see it, have a 


ROVERE New York 
legitimate interest. It offers, of course, vastly 
more than any one man could hope to digest. A 
half-way thorough reading of the Times takes 
half a working day, and a week would hardly 
suffice for the study of all that the Sunday Times 
regards as coming within the scope of the paper's 
rather stuffy and self-righteous slogan—‘All the 
News That’s Fit to Print.’ The compleat Times 
reader is a man who is not satisfied with a mere 
digest of what John Foster Dulles said at his 
news conference, but wishes to examine the 
transcript for himself. When elections are in the 
offing, he wishes to know how things are going 
in such remote provinces as North Dakota and 
Utah, and the Times is at his service with a team 
of reporters. If a convention of gastro-enterolo- 
gists is taking place, he wishes a day-by-day 
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account of their deliberations. He would count 
the day lost in which he did not have a couple 
of bulletins from Moscow, and he cannot go 
more than a few days without news from Amman, 
Sofia, Quito and Belgrade. His inte!lectual life 
would be impoverished if he were not offered 
an expert appraisal of the latest developments in 
all the fine and lively arts, in all the financial 
markets, in all sports, and in all aspects of mili- 
tary Strategy. 

It is possible and it is in some circles very 
fashionable to deplore many things about the 
Times—its heavy-handedness, the middlebrow 
quality of much of its criticism, the vapidness of 
much of its editorial comment, the pompousness 
of some of its Sunday supplements, the flatness 
of much of its writing, even the fatness of the 
paper itself. Most of these things exist to be 
deplored, but they detract little from the massive 
distinction of this newspaper, which has a noble 
and ennobling view of its readers and a mag- 
nificent sense of responsibility toward the truth 
of each passing day. 


Leaning on Pinay 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


HE General's doctrine has always been a tough 

one, a doctrine of sacrifice. This is the biggest 
difference between himself and the neo-Gaullists, 
whether that term refers to the resisters who began 
to resist in August, 1944, or to the nationalists and 
others who discovered their faith in the General 
in May, 1958. The General’s rather wry sense of 
humour must have received satisfaction over the 
weekend when he broke it to this class of sup- 
porter that he did indeed propose to be a miracle- 
worker, not in sparing them sacrifices but in 
making them accept them. As Paris-Presse ob- 
served, he and M. Pinay are at last talking to the 
French as adults, presenting them with very little 
camouflage the bill for the policies they have as 
a nation approved. 

It is true that a flood of propaganda has also 
been let loose suggesting that the British are in 
some way to blame. There is no trace of this in the 
General’s own utterances, and it as unlikely that 
he is directly responsible for it, though he must 
take the responsibility for doing nothing to check 
it. Oblivious of the French Government's un- 
happy monopoly of bad financial news for its 
nationals this weekend, a certain number of com- 
mentators have insisted upon perfidious Albion’s 
share in bringing about the second French de- 
valuation within eighteen months. In judging this, 
however, it will be wise for the British to consider 
whether there are not respects in which their own 
conduct has facilitated it. While many French 
criticisms of Britain since Suez (on arms deliveries 
to Tunisia, for example) have been ill-founded, 
the broad picture has not always been a happy 
one. It has been a heavy strain on Franco-British 
relations that after taking the initiative in break- 
ing off the Suez operation, we should seem to have 


sought a separate peace with the United States. 


Our objections to French economic policy have 
not gained in strength or plausibility by our 
bland refusal to believe that the Common Market 


Paris 


had any serious political and economic aims. 

However that may be, the General’s decision to 
fight his third major battle in the economic and 
financial field has important consequences of 
several kinds. He has so far fought two battles. 
That on the constitutional issue he has won com- 
pletely. He has the constitution he wanted, though 
not altogether in the context he seems to have 
expected. In Algeria he has had some formal suc- 
cess, and some indubitable failure. He has had 
elections there, but not the elections he intended. 
He has not succeeded in opening talks with the 
rebel leaders. Now in the financial and economic 
field he has started a fight under conditions which 
are going to colour the internal political situation 
for years to come. 

The General’s decision is a reversal of that he 
took in 1945, when he rejected the hard way 
recommended to him by his Minister of Economic 
Affairs, M. Mendés-France, and instead took the 
soft one as recommended by his Minister of 
Finance, M. Pleven. But it could not be the Left- 
wing Liberal Mendés-France who applied a tough 
policy for him in 1958. The General’s former 
Minister of Economic Affairs had led the opposi- 
tion to his return to power as mediator be- 
tween legality and illegality, and, in consequence, 
finds himself today in a political wilderness that 
seems even more hopeless than that of the period 
1945-54; it is not much comfort for M, Mendés- 
France as he feeds on his locusts and honey that 
he still enjoys his illustrious opponent’s respect. 

The General has had to look for his iron 
Minister of Finance to the Right; to the respect- 
able Conservative Right, no doubt, not to the 
blind nationalists of the old or new variety, and 
not to a man incapable of reasonable converse 
with the French working class. In his first premier- 
ship M. Pinay showed himself one of the very few 
French Conservatives whose words had an effect 
with the working men who normally voted 
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Socialist or Communist. In private life he is a 
small industrialist with too few employees to be 
separated from them by his manager. None the 
less it is a Conservative, not a Liberal, astringent 
that has been applied to France’s economy. This 
was perhaps inevitable for other reasons. ‘Vérité 
et Sévérité’ is the watchword of the new policy. 
‘Vérité, the abandonment of subsidies and the 
consequent rise in the prices of such commodities 
as bread, rice and milk, coal, gas and electricity, 
postage stamps and railway fares, not to mention 
increased contributions to health insurance and 
decreased benefits, so as to balance this important 
subsidiary budget, hits the general public before 
it can take note of increased severity in the collec- 
tion of income tax at the higher levels. Until a 
tax reform can be carried through in France that 
will make direct taxes a more important source of 
revenue than indirect ones, any increase in the tax 
burden is likely to be unfair. As it is, the Socialists 
are already declaring that M. Pinay is simply 
transferring burdens from the taxpayer to the 
consumer, and the Communists denounce the new 
measure as a tax on ill-health. 


To bear fruits the policy must of course be 
maintained with tenacity for a period, if neces- 
sary, of years. In adopting it at the moment when 
he is about to pass from the premiership to the 
presidency the General has in fact entered into 
something like an alliance with the moderate 
Conservatives. M. Pinay must now remain Minis- 
ter of Finance in the new government, if the new 
financial policy is to be taken seriously. Since 
everyone expects the General to maintain control 
of foreign policy, defence policy, and Algerian 
policy (in so far as it is made in Paris), it is M. 
Pinay who will in fact be the most independent 
and therefore the most important member of the 
new government. 

The General has thus indicated his acceptance 
in advance of the Socialist Party's passage into 
opposition. He is wise enough to value an opposi- 
tion and he may consider this a good aspect of his 
choice. But inevitably the opposition will be to 
the policy chosen by the future President of the 
Republic, and not only to that of the Finance 
Minister. It is now essential, incidentally, that the 
Socialists and other non-Communist elements 
should succeed in canalising as much as possible 
of the inevitable discontent so that this shall not 
become a Communist monopoly. 

More remarkable perhaps is his decision to act 
as if the UNR—the new Gaullist Party—scarcely 
existed. Such indications as there were of its 
economic preferences were certainly not deflation- 
ist. Not only has the UNR fifty more deputies 
than the Conservative Independents, to whom M. 
Pinay is (now rather loosely) attached, but the 
wing of that party nearest to M. Pinay suffered 
losses in the elections. In the circumstances the 
municipal elections to be held in the late spring 
promise to be very interesting. 

One advantage the General enjoys in his finan- 
cial policy that he had not in his Algerian one. 
Whatever the doubts the finance officials may 
have about this or that aspect of M. Pinay’s 
measures, they will support heart and soul the 
first bold and coherent attempt to extricate France 
from her humiliating financial weaknesses. There 
will be no such conspiracy to deflect and defeat 
the purpose of the financial policy as undoubtedly 
existed in the case of Algeria. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


al MR. MICHAEL FOOT is one of 
the best liberal controversial- 
ists in England, but in the 
letter in our correspondence 
columns this week he seems to 

have misinterpreted Mr. But- 

ler’s Bill, which more or less 

adopts the more popular part 
of the Wolfenden Report, and to have fallen for 
the case which has lately been propagated by 
various women’s organisations. “The law is to be 
made even more asinine than it is already,’ he 
writes. ‘The slender proofs of annoyance now 
required are to be dropped and . . . the woman 
has merely to be labelled “a common prostitute” 
by a policeman to be convicted.’ A man who dis- 
likes hypocrisy and cant as much as Mr. Foot 
should applaud the abolition of the need to prove 
annoyance. This part of the law has been a sham 
and a fraud—people are not usually annoyed by 
being solicited—and by recommending its aboli- 
tion the Wolfenden Report was merely making, 
as it were, an honest woman of the law. And a 
woman can only become ‘a common prostitute’ 
after she has been officially cautioned; and if she 
pleads not guilty the policeman will have to give 
evidence that she was soliciting. Mr. Foot is 
not justified in saying that ‘the whole operation 
is to be guided, not by any known principle of 
law, but by the good sense of the police and the 
courts.” It is the present system, under which 
prostitutes are arrested by rotation (those whose 
turn has not yet come round being blatantly 
ignored by the police) and plead guilty to an 
offence they have not committed (soliciting to the 
annoyance of the public), that is guided not by 
known principles of law but by the good sense 
of the police and the prostitutes. The proposed 
reform should, in fact, make the whole business 
much less a matter of whim and much more a 
matter of law. 


* * * 


MR. FOOT further says that ‘it cannot be just that 
a woman should go to prison for a crime which 
she can commit only with the connivance of a 
man who gets off scot-free.’ Obviously prosti- 
tution could not exist without the connivance of 
men, but a woman can and does commit the 











offence of soliciting without the connivance of 
any particular man. Therefore the question of the 
man going scot-free or being punished does not 
arise. Mr. Foot accuses me of wanting to con- 
vict the man as well as the woman. This, too. is 
incorrect. If a man accosts or importunes a woman 
who, unlike a man, is likely to be annoyed by 
such an act, he commits an offence under the 
present law, and I was saying only that | thought 
such behaviour should continue to be an offence. 


* * * 


I AM SURPRISED thai Mr. Foot thinks Mr. Butler's 
Bill unjust. It seems to me no more unjust and a 
lot more sensible and honest than the present !aw. 
It is merely giving effect to the proposition that 
you cannot stamp out prostitution but you can 
object to certain ways in which the business is 
transacted. There is nothing hypocritical about 
this. The police very reasonably object if 1 park 
my car in the middle of Piccadilly Circus. They 
do not (usually) object if I park it outside my 
office door. This indicates no hypocrisy or caprice 
in the law, merely a recognition of the fact that 
whether parking a car is an offence or not depends, 
like prostitution, upon how and where it is done. 


+ ~ * 


LORD MOUNTBATTEN is widely—and probably 
correctly—regarded as having Leftish sympathies 
Many Tories find it hard to forgive him for his 
part in the transfer of power in India. So Mr. 
Duncan Sandys can be congratulated on ignoring 
prejudice, political considerations, and pressure 
from the popular press and his own party in 
appointing the best man to the job of Chief of 
the Defence Staff. That Lord Mountbatten is the 
best man becomes overwhelmingly clear as soon 
as one tries to think of an alternative: nobody 
has had such a variety of experience, as Viceroy 
of India, as Chief of Combined Operations (with 
command over all three Services), and as Supreme 
Commander, in South-East Asia, over United 
States as well as British forces. And he has the 
open and inquiring mind to benefit from such 


experience. 
* * * 


THE HAMPSTEAD EVERYMAN celebrated its twenty- 
fifth birthday on Boxing Day. It opened in 1933 
with what must have sounded the crazy idea of 
running itself ‘on Film Society lines, reviving and 
presenting the best films, long or short, available 
from international sources, but without member- 
ship or subscription or one-night shows. It has 
been run like an ordinary cinema, but with an 
extraordinary policy that time has justified, and 
with an atmosphere all its own. There must be 
many who, |ike myself, first came to an interest in 
the cinema not so much through the carefully 
organised film society, that, to exist at all, has to 
demand attendance on particular evenings, as 
through visits—at first casual and almost uncon- 
sidered—to the Everyman. For as well as the tried 
enthusiast, or the highbrow cinéaste, it attracts the 
odd filmgoer who may pop in to see something 
he likes the sound of, and find himself returning 
to see a great deal more. It is a part of London, 
a permanent gallery, as it were, of the film. 


+ * * 
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SIR LINTON ANDREWS accuses me of doing my 
best to discredit the Press Council by arguing 
that ‘newspaper proprietors, managers and jour- 
nalists-a!! want’ the existing abuses to continue, 
and have created the Council to deceive the 
public. Sir Linton must not suppose me to 
believe—or to have said—that all proprietors and 
journalists ‘want or did anything of the sort. 
Everybody—journalists, proprietors and mere 
readers—knows that after five years of the Press 
Council the Daily Sketch wallows more happily 
than ever in deeper and dirtier gutters, and that 
Mr. John Gordon not only insults the Council 
but prints his insults in the Sunday Express so 
that they may be enjoyed more widely. Is this 
the self-reform by the press that Sir Linton is so 
proud of? Would he care to justify that majes- 
tically smug piece of hypocrisy in his Council's 
Fifth Annual Report, that ‘it is becoming incon- 
ceivable that any editor or news editor would 
choose to bring himself and his paper into odium 
by encouraging outrageous methods of news 
collection’? Any editor? The truth is that one 
kind of journalist despises the Press Coun- 
cil because he can cock a snook at it, and that 
another kind of journalist despises it because it 
is ‘useless and because he knows that respectable 
people and respeciable institutions belong to it 
for—as Sir Linton admits in the last paragraph 
of his letter—reasons of ‘self-defence.’ I am glad 
to see the honest admission by the general secre- 
tary of the National Union of Journalists that 
the Council ought to include lay members, and 
that it is helpless against an ‘obstinate and wealthy 
proprietor, and I hope Sir Linton Andrews will 


note—and act upon—the suggestion. 
* * * 


THE POPULAR PRESS is often criticised for 
salacity, which the Beaverbrook papers can—and 
frequently do—claim not to dabble in. Indeed, 
last Sunday's fortieth-birthday issue of the 
Sunday Express quoted Mr. John Gordon's edi- 
torial memorandum in which he said that ‘we 
want nothing cheap, vulgar, and nasty.’ In the 
same issue Mr. Robert Pitman, in a cheap, vulgar, 
and nasty attack on Lolita and its London pub- 
lisher-to-be, devoted a paragraph to a bedroom- 
keyhoie summary of Mr. Weidenfeld’s matri- 
monial misfortunes. PHAROS 
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Middle East Mythology 


By IAN GILMOUR 


HERE has recently been some amusement and 
‘i an expressed because President Nasser ap- 
peared, in an interview with an Indian journalist, 
to take the notorious ‘Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion’ at their face value. When I asked him 
about this a fortnight ago in Cairo he explained 
that a great many people sent him books, that 
this one happened to be on the top of a pile, and 
that he tossed it to the journalist, saying that he 
had heard it was interesting. 

The forged Protocols draw a fantastic picture 
of the organisation and objects: of Jewry and 
Zionism, but it is no less fantastic than the picture 
of the organisation of Nasserism which is often 
drawn in Britain and America. From much 
British comment on the Middle East it would 
seem that every British newspaper office and the 
briefcase of every Conservative MP contains a 
copy of the ‘Protocols of the Colonels of 
Nasserism.’ Is Mr. Selwyn Lloyd stoned in Bah- 
rain? Nasser did it. Is King Hussein refused 
clearance over Syria and harried by Syrian MiGs? 
Nasser did it. Are there riots in Aden? Nasser’s 
fault. Was there massive interference from Syria 
during the Lebanese civil war, even though the 
UN observers said there was not? Certainly there 
was and it was Nasser’s fault. Was the Iraqi 
revolution planned by Nasser? Of course. We 
didn’t know there was going to be a revolution, 
but we knew it was planned by Nasser. Whereas 
it takes fully 200 Jews to control Europe, it takes 
only one man to control the whole Middle East 
and the whole of North Africa, to say nothing 
of a large slice of East Africa as well. The trouble 
with this mythology or McCarthyism is not 
merely that it is not true, nor that it brings about 
what it is seeking to avoid—the’ building-up of 


President Nasser in the eyes of everybody except 
us—but that it prevents Britain from acting 
according to her own interests. The Government 
and press mislead public opinion, which then 
makes it more difficult for the Government to 
change its policy and is used as an excuse for its 
not doing so. 





*.. and 1 hundredweight (cwt.) (112 lb.)=50.80 kilograms or 0.5080 quintal (metric). 


The mythology about Nasser takes the form of 
judging President Nasser and Egypt by standards 
quite different from those adopted when judging 
anybody else. For instance, Nasser is a dictator; 
therefore he is bad. The fact that Nuri was a 
dictator, Bourguiba is a dictator, and that except 
in Israel there is not and never has been any 
genuine democratic regime anywhere in the 
Middle East is conveniently ignored. Again, 
Cairo Radio and the Cairo press regularly attack 
Britain. Therefore, it is argued, Egypt is incor- 
rigibly anti-British. Suez and the British hostility 
to Egypt ever since is forgotten. For the Egyptian 
press to show hostility to Britain two years after 
the bombing of Port Said indicates Communist 
influence and implacable and unreasoning hatred; 
for the British press to attack Germany and 
President Heuss sixteen years after the bombing 
of Coventry is a natural and Christian reaction. 
Egypt does a great deal of trade with Russia and 
the Eastern bloc. She needs wheat. Russia is 
prepared to sell her wheat for cotton or for 
Egyptian pounds. The West has usually been pre- 
pared only to sell it for dollars. Naturally enough 
Egypt accepts the Russian offer—a process known 
in the West as giving Russia a stranglehold on 
her economy. 

A visitor from Mars who relied for his informa- 
tion upon the popular press and Hansard would 
over the last two years have formed the view 
that Britain was a small and defenceless country, 
that Egypt was a large and powerful one, and 
that two years ago Egypt had wantonly bombed 
and attacked Britain at Port Said and Suez, which 
were somewhere on the British life-line in the 
English Channel. More recently, thanks to Mr. 
Randolph Churchill, he would have discovered 
that it was Britain after all who attacked Egypt, 
but that although Britain was opposed to aggres- 
sion, and particularly to aggression by powerful 
nations on weak nations, the only objection to 
this particular attack was that it did not go on 
long enough. The extraordinary astigmatism 
which distorts so many people’s views of the 
events of two years ago would not matter if Suez 
had been a purely domestic affair or if it only 
affected the past, but it does not. The distortion 
has produced a national neurosis about Nasser, 
which in its turn has prevented our acting in the 
Middle East in a reasonable, let alone profi:able, 
manner. 

If we try to de-mythologise Egypt and Nasser, 
what do we see? A dictatorship, certainly, but as 
I said earlier there is nothing unusual about that. 
And even if Islam and democracy mix better 
than recent experience suggests, the Egyptian re- 
generation is probably better fostered by a 
benevolent dictatorship than by any other form 
of government. Furthermore, the most likely 
alternative to a Nasserist dictatorship is not 
democracy but Communism. The masses in the 
Arab world are more anti-West and more Left- 
wing than their leaders, so that on the grounds 
of crude self-interest, if on no other, we should 
support the Dictators’ Club of which President 
Nasser is the most prominent member. 

What else do we see when we look at Egypt 
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clearly? We see a desperately poor and overpopu- 
lated country which was forced to industrialise 
itself by the trade war waged by the West after 
Suez and which has made a very good start. Just 
as Sir Anthony Eden did more than any other 
man to build up President Nasser into a world 
figure, so the Suez war and its aftermath have 
given an enormous filiip to Egypt's industrial 
progress. 

We see a strongly anti-colonialist country. 
Since Egypt was under Ottoman suzerainty for 
400 years, was under British occupation for 
seventy-four years, and is now ruled by Egyptians 
for the first time in 2,300 years,* this is hardly 
surprising. George III died long ago, but the 
Americans are still anti-colonial, or at any rate 
were until very recently. The last British troops left 
the Canal Zone only two and a half years ago, 
so it is unreasonable to expect the Egyptians to 
be anything but rather violent in their anti- 
colonial prejudices, especially since the form of 
colonialism to which they were subject—in- 
direct rule—is very much less satisfactory than 
colonialism proper. 

Egypt, then, is bound ‘to play a prominent part 
in the Afro-Asian anti-colonial revolution—a 
revolution which in most parts of the world 
Britain has worked with, but which in the Middle 
East she has worked against. “You cannot distri- 
bute freedom and independence,’ one Minister 
told me; and Cairo Radio will continue to sup- 
port nationalist aspirations in all the most incon- 
venient places, thereby disseminating, according 
to one’s point of view, subversion and mischief 
or the liberal ideals of freedom and independence. 
Whatever one’s point of view, however, the lan- 
guage is often regrettably violent. This may some- 
times partly be due to the fact that no one in Cairo 
except the representative of the nationalism con- 
cerned properly understands the language of the 
broadcast or simply to natural Levantine exuber- 
ance, but a rapprochement with Egypt would lead 
to a change of tone in many of the broadcasts. 
As the same Minister said to me, ‘At the moment 
we have no incentive to do anything about our 
broadcasts.” But only the tone would be moder- 
ated, not the essential content. Another prominent 
Egyptian, Anwar Sadat, put it rather differently : 
‘The peoples of Africa look to us to help them to 
their freedom, and we cannot disappoint them.’ 

The idea that Cairo Radio is only successful 
because it is technically much better than its 
rivals is as much of a myth as the idea that if 
Nuri instead of Nasser had possessed Cairo Radio 
he would have triumphed. Certainly Cairo Radio 
is technically far ahead of anything else in the 
area, and certainly it is a powerful weapon. 
Indeed it is Egypt’s chief weapon, and it is as 
sensible to think that Egypt will ever fully mask 
its propaganda batteries as it would have been 
to expect Victorian England to sink the Royal 
Navy. But Cairo Radio is successful not because 
of its technique but because it is saying what 
people want to hear. And you cannot answer 
Cairo Radio, as Dr. Hill seems to believe, by 
broadcasting what people do not want to hear. 
A stepping-up of British propaganda, as advo- 
cated by Dr. Hill, will have very little effect 
without a fundamental change in British policy. 


*As Mr. Tom Little points out in his excellent 
book Egypt (Benn, 30s.), by far the best study of 
modern Egypt that has yet appeared. 
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What is Dr. Hill going to do with his radio 
stations? Quote Commander Noble’s explanation 
of our support for the French in Algeria? Give 
little talks on apartheid in South Africa and the 
colour bar in the Federation? Expound the 
virtues and success of our Cyprus policy? Even 
if the stations confine themselves to extolling 
Britain’s genuine achievements and do not indulge 
in the futile and embarrassing propaganda that 
was broadcast from Cyprus during Suez and by 
clandestine radio stations since, they will stand 
no chance against Cairo. As Anwat Sadat told 
me, ‘Nobody cares about your achievements, be- 
cause they know you are big and rich and expect 
you to be able to do great things. But they do 
care about our achievements, because we are 
poor, backward and black.’ 

In Arab countries, it is not necessary to add, 
Egypt's anti-colonialism takes the form of Arab 
nationalism or Pan-Arabism. Much time is wasted 
by fatuous attempts to show that Arab nationalism 
does not exist, it is only Egyptian imperialism; 
or that Arab nationalism does exist but is repre- 
sented not by President Nasser but by King 
Hussein or some other gallant if irrelevant figure. 
No doubt the Chancellery of the Hapsburg Em- 
pire produced many learned papers which con- 
clusively proved that there was no such thing as 
the Italian Risorgimento, there was only Pied- 
montese imperialism; or that if there was such a 
thing its proper representative figure was King 
Bomba or the Pope. But it did not do Austria 
much good; and the Foreign Office’s little games 
of semantics about Egyptian imperialism are 
equally pointless. In any national awakening one 
country is likely to play a leading part, and it is 
Open to its opponents to say that it is being im- 
perialist. And often it will pay insufficient regard 
to the susceptibilities of its small neighbours— 
there are plenty of Scotsmen and Welshmen who 
accuse England of a similar crime—but it mis- 
leads ourselves and nobody else to go on talking 
about imperialism. 

Arab nationalism, as has been clear for some 
time to all those not blinded by their own past 
blunders, is represented by President Nasser. 
That does not mean that Arab nationalists every- 
where look to one single unitary State ruled by 
President Nasser. The idea that the Egyptians 
are scheming to rule the whole Arab world is 
just another crude Western myth. If anything, 
they are less keen nationalists than other Arabs. 
One very important Egyptian leader said to me: 
‘It is easy to talk of Arab nationalism. It is like 
talking about love: very pleasant, but when you 
have to do something about it, like buying the 
furniture and deciding where to live, it is as much 
trouble as it is worth.’ The Egyptians, like other 
Arab nationalists, would certainly like some 
loose federation of the Arab world, but they do 
not want a unified State which they know would 
be administratively and politically impossible. 

To get our attitude to Arab nationalism or 
Pan-Arabism right, to learn to treat it as we 
treat other nationalisms, is important, because 
the only alternative to it in the Middle East is 
Communism. The Hashemite regime in Jordan 
may last for some time, because nobody else 
wants to take over the expensive and dangerous 
job of running the country. And it may be pos- 
sible for a pro-Western leader like Bourguiba to 
survive in the Maghreb, though, despite the praise 
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of him which I heard from the Algerian rebel 
Prime Minister, M. Ferhat Abbas, I am inclined 
to doubt it. President Bourguiba's position is 
doubtless less precarious than his opponent Salah 
Ben Youssef’s description of it to me made it seem 
(‘Military revolutions are.contagious, and perhaps 
the arms which he is getting from the West to prop 
himself up with will be used to topple him over’), 
but the remarkably implausible plot allegations 
that he was reduced to making last month do not 
indicate interna! strength. 

On the whole Arab leaders only support the 
West when their peoples do not support them. 
They have to lean on something. Faced, then, with 
a choice between neutralist Arab nationalism and 
Communism, there could be only one respectable 
reason for hesitating. An unseemly rush to make 
friends with Nasser would strengthen his Com- 
munist enemies in Iraq and lay him open to the 
charge that he was a stooge of the West. From 
this point of view, therefore, it could be argued 
that British policy in the Middle East for once, 
for the wrong reasons, and quite by mistake, was 
nearly on the right lines. And it could equally 
be argued that the Suez group, the Daily Tele- 
graph, the Sunday Times, Mr. Randolph 
Churchill, the Yorkshire Post and others who go 
on churning out the same dreary rubbish about 
Nasser being the implacable enemy of the West 
are doing him a service. They prove his neutralist 
credentials. 

There is no other reason for hesitation. No 
doubt the British Government thinks the choice 
is not so stark. Believing its own catch-phrases 
about Egyptian imperialism and the evils of 
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Nasserism, it has made itself believe that a 
genuinely independent Iraq is possible. This, as 
I hope to show, is wrong. Baghdad must be 
joined—however loosely—either to Cairo or to 
Moscow. To try to keep Baghdad away from 
Cairo is to adopt a policy of ‘divide and let the 
Russians rule.’ 

In Iraq today there are, broadly speaking, three 
political groups and five forces. There are the 
old landowners, whose political power has been 
dealt a heavy blow and will probably be per- 
manently crippled by the projected agrarian 
reform. There are the centre Nationalists, who 
range from those wanting an immediate union 
with the UAR to those who want a merely formal 
association with her; and, finally, there are the 
Communists. The ‘forces’ are the street, the 
police, the Government, the minorities (Kurds 
and Shias) and the army. 

The Communists control the ‘street.’ They are 
able to organise powerful demonstrations and 
counter-demonstrations at short notice. The 
‘nationalist’ organisation in the street is weak, 
divided and inefficient. The Communists do not 
yet control the army, though they are trying to 
get the NCOs. One competent observer thought 
that a year would see the army go Communist, 
but he was possibly overpessimistic. As to the 
Government, the Communists certainly control 
some of it. Owing to Brigadier Kassim not having 
created a military junta, the Government is more 
than normally chaotic; even less than usual are 
the right and left hands aware of each other’s 
activities. Some ministries do not have Ministers. 
Some Ministers who do exist are powerless. In 
such circumstances effective power lies in the 
office, if not necessarily in the hands, of Brigadier 
Kassim. What Brigadier Kassim’s views, if any, 
are on Iraq’s future, except an insistence that 
Iraq’s standard of living must be improved, it is 
difficult to say. For all anybody knows he may 
himself be a Communist. Indeed, the strongest 
reason for thinking that he is not is that if he 
were he would surely have made some attempt 
to conceal the blatant Communist infiltration of 
his government. He is undoubtedly surrounded 
by Communists, who include his cousin, Colonel 
Mahdawi, the odious President of the People’s 
Court, and Nuri’s ex-bodyguard, Wasfi Tahar, 
who failed to murder Nuri on July 14. To employ 
as a bodyguard someone who has already been 
proved to be in that capacity both treacherous 
and incompetent seems rash, to say the least. 

It is the avowed aim of the Government that 
after a short transition period of two or three 
years a liberal democracy will be set up. One 
Minister, when I expressed polite scepticism about 
this prospect, assured me that there would be no 
difficulty with the Kurds, no religious rivalry, 
and that after a few tax reforms had produced 
greater equality of wealth the conditions for a 
liberal parliamentary democracy would be in 
existence. But whatever else the future holds for 
Iraq, it is not liberal democracy. In the unlikely 
event of the Right wing or the ancien régime 
gaining control, both the Communists and the 
Nationalists would be suppressed. There is no 
need to argue that a Communist success would 
mean the end of liberalism and democracy, while 
faced with two such opponents the Nationalists, 
despite the parliamentary ideals of Kamil 
Chaderchi and his Left-wing National Democratic 
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Party, would have no choice but to follow 
Nasser’s example and order the suppression of all 
political parties. All this, however, is academic, 
since the future of Iraq will be decided during 
the transitional period. 

At the moment, plainly the Communists are 
in a commanding position, with the Nationalists 
divided, depressed or in prison. The Communists 
control the street, the press, the radio; a Com- 
munist is in charge of the police, and there are 
Communists in key positions in the air force, in 
the Ministry of Defence, in the Economic 
Ministry and surrounding Brigadier Kassim. Fur- 
thermore, with the tide running so strongly in 
their direction, they must be gaining many ad- 
herents in the civil service who are anxious about 
the future of their jobs. Yet the Communists still 
have difficult tasks ahead of them. An avowedly 
Communist Iraq would do the Russians more 
harm than good, since it would isolate Iraq from 
the rest of the Arab world and turn all the other 
Arab countries against her. Indeed, although 
Communist strategy throughout the whole of the 
Middle East is probably in the capable hands of 
Khalid Bagdash in Damascus (or was up to a few 
days ago), it is likely that the Communists have 
overplayed their hand, just as it is certain that 
Aref overplayed the Nationalist hand—for his 
own ends and to the dismay of many of the 
Nationalists. The Iraqi Communists may even 
achieve the notable feat of making the West adopt 
a sensible Middle Eastern policy. 

What the Communists presumably hope to 
achieve is a Communist Iraq behind a Nationalist 
fagade, to control the Government but to pre- 
serve Brigadier Kassim as protective colouring. 
They could then infiltrate into Syria, Jordan and 
the Gulf, and into Egypt and Saudi Arabia. The 
difficulty about this scheme is that Brigadier 
Kassim—assuming that he is not a Communist 
—could always call in the army—assuming that 
it has not by then become Communist—to clear 
out the Communists and start again. Nevertheless, 
at present of the five ‘forces’ that I mentioned 
the Communists control two, the street and the 
police; they have made considerable progress 
towards controlling the third, the Government; 
and the fourth, the minorities, probably slightly 
favours them against the Nationalists. The fifth 
and the most important, the army, is not yet 
in their grip, but penetration has undoubtedly 
begun. 

What -can the Nationalists put against this 
formidable array of strength? Obviously the 
Russians are against them and the West is not 
for them, though Western support would be a 
liability, not an asset. President Nasser can do 
nothing for them. If he were to attack the Iraqi 
Government, at least before its Communism is 
beyond doubt, he would do himself and the 
Nationalists more harm than good and lay him- 
self open to the charge of mischief-making. The 
one asset the Nationalists have is the doctrine 
and emotion of Arab: nationalism. The Com- 
munists are prepared to attack Arab nationalism 
in private. ‘Arab nationalism,’ one of them con- 
temptuously told me, ‘is nothing but a bogus 
harking-back to the Abbasid Caliphate. It has no 
real content.’ And they talk about the Egyptian- 
Syrian union in precisely the same way as did 
the officials of the Nuri regime last March. But 
the Communists have not yet dared attack Arab 
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nationalism in public. When the Iraqi Govern- 
ment ‘uncovered’ a ‘plot’ in December, which 
was probably non-existent, they were going to 
blame the UAR, but at the last moment decided 
that it was too dangerous, since people would 
wonder what was so wrong with the regime that 
the UAR had to plot against it. Arab nationalism, 
a central element of which is a desire for the 
closer unity of all Arabs, is still the strongest 
emotional force in the country. 

If, then, you have the Communists anxious to 
join Baghdad to Moscow, and the Nationalists 
anxious to join her to Cairo, who, apart from 
the West, wants to keep her completely inde- 
pendent? Brigadier Kassim, possibly; the Kurds 
and the Shias, who do not want to be submerged, 
certainly; the National Democrats, who are be- 
mused by their vision of parliamentarianism, and 
some technicians and economists who do not want 
Iraq to lose control of any of her oil revenues. 

Clearly the independents are not a safe enough 
tight-rope for Brigadier Kassim to walk on be- 
tween the Communists and the Nationalists. In the 
long run, either the deep underlying strength of 
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Arab nationalism or the energy and organisa- 
tional capacity of the Communists will prevail. 
Much depends upon Brigadier Kassim. But unless 
he is sustained by Arab nationalism, he will either 
capitulate to the Communists or be overthrown 
by them. To foster illusions of independence in 
him is to do him no service. 

Many people in Egypt and in Iraq, including 
Vice-President Akram Hourani, think that the 
West has deliberately favoured the Communists 
in Iraq in order to teach Nasser a lesson and to 
goad him into attacking Kassim, which would 
offend the Iraqis and get him into trouble with 
the Russians. Then, so the theory runs, Nasser 
would be compelled to veer towards the West, 
and after Kassim had smashed the Nationalists 
the West would move against him as they moved 
against Moussadek. President Nasser made no 
such charges to me. He merely drew attention to 
the fact that the objective of both the Communists 
and the West seemed to be the same—the separa- 
tion of Cairo and Baghdad—and wondered who 
would be the gainers. 

(To be concluded) 


Maltese Deadlock 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


HE Maltese have gone home without their 
‘lL an even having met. The excuse for 
the failure to meet was Mr. Mintoff’s refusal to 
sit down at the same table as Miss Mabel Strick- 
Jand. This was a refusal that had in itself a degree 
of reason. Mr. Mintoff’s argument was that Miss 
Strickland’s Progressive Constitutional Party 
should not be recognised as a party, since it 
did not win a single seat at the last election. The 
argument had some force, since the Progressive 
Constitutional Party only polled 3,600 first- 
preference votes out of a total poll of 120,000— 
an enormously smaller proportion than, for in- 
stance, the Liberals poll in this country when they 
put up a candidate—and Mr. Mintoff had some 
reason for thinking that her claim would never 
have been considered had it not been for her 
extensive contacts in this country. 

Yet it is obvious that, had there been a genuine 
desire for agreement on both sides, some in- 
genious procedural compromise, by which Miss 
Strickland could have given her opinion without 
being formally recognised as a member of the 
conference, would easily have been found. There 
was, in fact, a much deeper impasse. Mr. Mintoff 
insisted on full independence and would discuss 
no lesser solution. The British Government was 
only willing to discuss methods of association 
within the Commonwealth. In favour of the 
British Government’s stand, it must be said that 
there is up to the present not the smallest evi- 
dence that the Maltese people want independence. 
Mr. Mintoff is the leader of the party that won 
the last election by a substantial majority, and 
he has therefore a claim to speak for the Maltese 
people, but he has no claim to demand inde- 
pendence in their name. He won the last election 
on a policy of integration. He can make a 
plausible claim that the plebiscite of 1956 showed 
that the people still supported him on that issue. 
He can produce no evidence at all that they 
Support him in his volte-face from integration to 


independence. I do not assert that they do not 
support him. I only assert that up to the present 
there is no evidence that they do support him. 

The British Government argues that inde- 
pendence would be an economic disaster for the 
Maltese, and, indeed, the nature of the Maltese 
economy is such that it is hard to think that this 
argument is not true, Malta produces a smaller 
proportion of the wealth on which she lives than 
any other country in the world. Domestic exports 
at £850,667 are negligible. Imports at £21,187,115 
account for almost all the necessities of life— 
£8 million for food and £8 million for manufac- 
tured articles. By far the largest importer is the 
United Kingdom with £8,371,574. The United 
States, to whom so many Maltese eyes are now 
turned, supplies only £407,393. 

It is clear enough, then, that brusquely to break 
all ties with Britain would be a serious step that 
might bring not merely hardship but utter star- 
vation to the island. It is clear also that on a 
calculation of brutal self-interest it is no longer 
of much moment to the British whether the 
Maltese survive or not, and the argument of the 
British Government is that nothing is more likely 
to frighten away the foreign capital, British or 
other, through which the island can alone survive, 
than political instability and extremist policies. 
In contrast to that, Mr. Mintoff’s argument, 
that international assistance is in these days 
always readily forthcoming for distressed coun- 
tries in their first years of independence and his 
appeal to the example of Libya, is disingenuous. 
The Maltese, thanks to their highly artificial 
economy, enjoy a far higher standard of living 
than that of any other nation around the Mediter- 
ranean. It is calculated that the per capita standard 
of living in Libya is about one-eighth that of 
Malta. If the Maltese should frighten off all 
British assistance, they might be kept alive by 
international charity at a Libyan standard. It is 
highly improbable that they would be kept alive 
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at the standard to which they have become 
accustomed. Yet it is obviously better that argu- 
ments of advantage should be deployed by Maltese 
rather than by British controversialists. We have 
seen in Cyprus and elsewhere that, when the 
British invoke arguments of material advantage 
against claims for independence from Britain, 
they merely encourage the retort—half-sincere 
and half-insincere—that freedom of the spirit is 
not to be bartered for a mess of pottage. 

What, then, should be done? The emergency 
powers run out in April, and, if they are to be 
continued, new legislation is necessary. It will be 
a sterile and negative policy merely to continue 
them. If there is a merely negative refusal of 
independence, Mr. Mintoff threatens passive re- 
sistance to the British rule. Ominous comparisons 
with Cyprus have tripped glibly to many tongues. 
Frankly, I do not think that, even if the worst 
comes to the worst, we shall see another Cyprus 
in Malta. No foreign country is interested in 
Maltese disturbance. The Italians are ‘by now 
quite extraordinarily disinterested. Malta is so 
much smaller than Cyprus, so much more thickly 
populated, its dependence on imported food so 
much greater. The Maltese have not the tradition 
of fighting against a foreign ruler which the 
Cypriots have inherited from the Turkish cen- 
turies. The religious influences in the island are 
entirely different. It is almost comically impos- 
sible to envisage Archbishop Gonzi in any role 
similar to that of Archbishop Makarios, and the 
weight of the Church, suspicious of Mr. Mintoff's 
notorious anti-clericalism, would certainly be 
turned against any dangerous campaign of which 
he was the leader. 

Yet there can be little doubt that a campaign 
of resistance would lead to ugly incvidents, 
whether of Maltese against Maltese or of Maltese 
against British, hateful in themselves and making 
more difficult the eventual settlement to which 
we shall have to come. The next step, therefore, 
is surely, before any further grant of emergency 
powers, to discover, whether by plebiscite or by 
election, whether the Maltese really want inde- 
pendence or not. Let the consequences of inde- 
pendence be courteously put before them without 
threats—preferably by responsible Maltese 
spokesmen. Let Mr. Mintoff have his say. We 
shall then at least know where we are. If it 
appears that the Maltese do really want inde- 
pendence, then we should regretfully accept the 
fact. If it appears that they do not want it, then 
the British Government can negotiate with those 
who have been shown to have the real right to 
speak for the Maltese people. 





The Spectator 
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Tue Prussian Government has made great progress 
in establishing its plan for the Commercial Con- 
federation of Germany. There is to be an exemption 
from duties on German products in German States, 
a uniform tariff of duties on foreign products, and 
a uniform scale of weights, measures, and coins, The 
revenue, when collected, is to be paid into one 
common treasury, and divided among the different 
members of the Confederation, in proportion to their 
extent, population, &c., in lieu of the duties they 
now separately enforce. The evident object of 
Prussia, is to gain a more extensive market for her 
own manufactures, by excluding those of foreign 
states—especially English—from the greater part of 
Germany. 





















Wire 

THE CLOWN 
was still wear- 
ing a woolly 
y dressing - gown 
over his sequins. The white goat, 
Omo, with only a walk-on part, 
—— was playing up like a star per- 
——" former. A dwarf in gym tunic 
and boater was experimenting with a hula-hoop, 
and trying to persuade the girl who oils the 
elephants to join him. A dromedary with a dis- 
astrous poodle-cut gazed down on them with an 
expression of disgusted Hapsburg hauteur. 

Superbly elegant on horseback, Paulina Schumann 
turned and backed and wheeled. Everywhere 
there was a babble of German, the common circus 
language. A small girl, who shouldn't have been 
there anyway, was nearly run over by an 
elephant. ‘That's the trouble with elephants,’ said 
an attendant ankle-deep in sawdust sympathetic- 
ally, ‘you can’t hear them coming.’ 

Then suddenly there was a roll of drums, the 
crowd made itself into a parade and swept into 
the ring of the Bertram Mills Olympia Circus. 

Waiting to go on, it was the animal trainers who 
were tensed and anxious—and not only those with 
man-eating animals. One horse was out of action 
—would the others be upset? A sea-lion had 
fallen off its perch the day before—would it 
refuse to mount today? But the trapeze artists 
who were going to spend the evening hanging 
by a thread—they weren't fussed. 

One of them had given up being a concert 
pianist for the job. Another had abandoned a 
stage career. They all seemed to think that 
swinging upside down in mid-air was a cushy pro- 
fession. ‘And I'll let you into a secret,’ one of 
them said. ‘Hanging by your teeth is the easiest 
way to hang there is. A girl can hang for hours 
that way.’ 

Surely it must be sometimes more alarming 
than that? Had they never had a ghastly acci- 
dent? ‘No,’ said Mr. Chapman firmly, ‘I guess I 
look like this because I’m married.’ And he 
sauntered into the ring 'to tie his wife to a ladder 
a house’s height from the floor. 

“Only one of the barebacked riders was full 
of worries. And she worried jovially, like all 
circus people. She was worried because her 
sister had just leapt elegantly through her hoop 
and landed on the floor rather than on the horse. 
She was worried about the new horse, who had 
caused her sister’s downfall. Bareback horses are 
hard to find, for they are a rare breed with 
delicate legs and a rump like an aircraft carrier. 
She was worried about her son, who couldn't 
make up his mind whether to be a rider or an 
acrobat. The son was nine. 


Choir 






CHRISTMAS MUSIC, it said in the advertisement. 
Christmas music. A church choir huddled under 
a lantern, wishing they'd brought an extra torch? 
That moment of anxiety before the white- 
cassocked, angel-faced boy reaches the high note 
in ‘Oh Little Town’? This was grander stuff. 

The Corelli Christmas Concerto, and a great 


Roundabout 


deal of Handel and Bach. The choir was amateur 
but large. The orchestra small but professional. 
A recital in a church—the restored St. Clement 
Danes—so that no one knew whether to pray 
or gossip as they settled into their pews. Most 
stared pointedly at their boots for a minute or 
two, and then looked up with relief. Shortly the 
choir filed in. 

The women were dressed in forty variations on 
a theme of white top, black skirt. Short office 
skirts and dropping Spanish skirts and brisk 
housewifely sun-ray pleats. The tops everything 
from a splendid Eton collar that really suggested 
a choir to an off-white woolly jacket wrapped 
round a pessimist who obviously expected St. 
Clement Danes to be as cold as any other church. 


But she was wrong. Half-way through, an 
apology had to be made for the organ, which was 
feeling the heat—‘so I have to pull half the stops 
out with one hand while I hold down the rest 
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with the other.’ And in the most rousing part of 
the recital the organist was seen to be playing 
in his braces. In December. In England. In a 
church. 

One of the big questions for singers is always 
whether or not to put expression into it. Should 
they look glum for ‘Darkness shall cover the 
earth, then cheer up as ‘The Righteous Rejoice’? 
These didn’t. There was one fiery young tenor 
who seemed to be putting the full weight of his 
personal disapproval behind ‘Thus man each 
moment dieth’—but he looked just as ferocious 
during the Hallelujahs, so he can’t have meant 
anything by it. 

It is strange how you watch a choir, and count 
the buttons on its shirt front, and watch for the 
thing at the back of each throat that goes wobble, 
and then gradually the lifted faces become an 
unfocused blur, and the music takes over, and you 
are only conscious of the pinpoint of light in 
the roof that looks down like the single eye of 
Con. «...< 

And then abruptly it is finished, and you're 
hunting for your gloves under the seat, and you 
shuffle out with the others to wait for a bus in 
the rain. 


Across the Border 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Theatre 
Macbeth. (Old Vic.)—Cinder- 
ella. (Coliseum.) — King 
Charming. (Lyric, Hammer- 
smith.) 
~ zz Macbeth is the greatest play 


ever written about spiritualism 
from an orthodox Christian 
~= point of view. Shakespeare has 
crossed the border into a wild 
country where evil rides the 
winds like an airborne plague. A yokel turned 
townee, he fears that roofless, unlit no-man’s-land 
beyond the city walls where lurk all the monsters 
of Elizabethan credulity—giants with their heads 
under the armpits, horses’ tails which turn into 
eels, elephants without bones, warriors from 
their mothers’ wombs untimely ripped, unmapped 
mountains that move in the night. And he is 
creating a nightmare tribute to the most credulous 
King in Christendom, the new Scottish Emperor 
of the British Isles. James I, like most of his 
subjects, could believe a dozen impossible and 
contradictory rumours before porridge-time. He 
believed in the supernatural powers of witches. 
But even more important, he believed in the 
supernatural powers of kings. ‘Kings are God’s 
Lieutenants on earth,’ he announced in a speech, 
‘and even by God are called gods.’ James had at 
least brought with him a handful of certainties to 
a court as confused and warring as a bagful of 
fleas. Chaos was held at bay by the totem figures 
of God, King, Father and Host—each took on 
some of the majesty of the other three. Macbeth 
defied and destroyed them all. He snapped the 
chain of being and stood the universe on its head. 
He accepted a crown from the legions of darkness 
and was by that act as damned as Faust. 
These are the platitudes of Shakespearian 
scholarship. Nor can the attentive reader of the 





text miss the series of images which embody this 
theme—the images of the ill-fitting clothes. The 
picture of the man in the stolen robes which 
dwarf him is conjured again and again. In the 
age of the sumptuary laws—where it was a crime 
to dress either above or below your station—this 
must have been a powerful metaphor. No pro- 
duction which rejects this message, and ignores 
its manifestations, can hope to make Macbeth 
much more than a blood-and-thunder pantomime. 
Mr. Douglas Seale at the Old Vic has regrettably 
done just that. 

Michael Hordern as Macbeth is ludicrously 
enough costumed. Half his time on the stage he 
cringes like an Armenian carpet-seller in an ankle- 
length black dressing-gown of fuzzy candlewick 
while his ruched gold-cloth sleeves sag like con- 
certinas around the tips of his fingers. He would 
make a sinister Shylock, a frightening Fagin. But 
this Thane of Cawdor would not be allowed in 
by the hawkers’ portcullis at Dunsinane. He 
would be unnerved by Banquo’s valet, never mind 
Banquo’s ghost. Perhaps such an interpretation 
might have worked if Mr. Hordern’s earlier 
warrior had shown some touch of hairy high- 
land majesty. But Mr. Hordern is an ironist as 
an actor. He should always be standing aside 
from his own lines and examining them quizzi- 
cally through a diamond merchant’s eyeglass. He 
can brilliantly convey that conventional man in 
the unconventional dilemma who cannot help 
both revealing more, and saying less, than he 
intends. As Macbeth, the most heroic voice he 
can manage is the uneasy tremolo of the WEA 
poetry reader. 

Beatrix Lehmann as Lady Macbeth is also not 
so much miscast as outcast. She is Little Tich 
playing Dame in some vast bewildering melo- 
drama from the Agatian era. She has the face 
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of a music-hall comic and the figure of a midget 
footballer, with the voice of a Cockney under- 
world queen. From the begirning, she is an old 
lag sleepwalking through the corridors of Hollo- 
way. She never suggests a very feminine aristocrat 
shaken and shocked by being forced to play a 
man’s role in a haunted looking-glass world. The 
Old Vic must soon surely realise that Shakespeare 
is a patient old lion who will submit to a great 
deal of indignity. But eventually he turns and 
devours the players who dare sport on his back. 

Pantomime, too, can bear only so much over- 
strain. Cinderella at the Coliseum just manages 
to walk the length of its gigantic cage and back. 
It has music and lyrics by Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein—mainly taken from their New York tele- 
vision spectacular, but with additions from a 
five-year-old minor Broadway musical Me and 
Juliet. It is pleasant to hear such pretty, lively 
songs which have at least been written to express 
plot and character and are not just stuffed in 
the gaps between the horseplay and the senti- 
ment. Unfortunately, Tommy Steele as Buttons 
is not equipped to handle both the singing and 


Music 


Derriere-garde 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


As I write, London music lies 
deep in seasonal torpor. The 
Albert Hall, shocked into 
silence, is recovering from the 
Chelsea Arts Ball. Ballet reigns 
on the South Bank. At the 
opera, the two companies turn 
over into the New Year with 
scarcely a grunt. Sadler's Wells offers one or 
two carefully acceptable revivals, while Covent 
Garden, like a second-rate conjuror for whom 
art has long ago been swallowed up in mere 
dexterity, throws up Aida with the third change 
of cast since Christmas and (on a rough but 
charitable estimate) the thirtieth since the pro- 
duction first opened those enormous eyes over a 
year ago. 

In short, an interval of peace and forgetfulness. 
But before long the dancers will go under the 
hill and Mr. Bean, a pin-striped Prince Charm- 
ing, will stoop and recall the sleeping concert 
season to life. And if this awakening is not the 
Kisch of death, it is very nearly as bad. For no 
young and lovely princess will spring up at his 
touch, but a wicked hag, old enough to be his 
grandmother, with raddled flesh grinning through 
the paint and a deadly air of joyless, mechanical 
routine—the kind of thing that, if it accosted 
him in the Bayswater Road, the good citizen 
would brush off indignantly or at most with a 
muttered ‘Not today, thank you,’ before striding 
home to pen a letter to the papers about London’s 
disgrace, the scandal of our streets and what 
Mr. Butler saw, but which, in the shape of the 
no less scandalous prostitution of the art of music, 
receives the patronage of respectable society and 
the blessing of tradition, good taste and ali the 
other cant seftiments under which a bankrupt 
culture hides its wizened senility. 

All this may be obvious, though there is a 
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the slapstick. Though he looks remarkably like 
that great: cartoon comedian Bugs Bunny, his 
timing is embarrassingly erratic and he moves ag. 
stiffly as a stilt-dancer. Yana as Cinderella has 
sweetness, but without gusto—the essential of any 
pantomime lead, especially when there is no 
principal boy. Fortunately, Jimmy Edwards as 
the beery brass-band king and Kenneth Williams 
and Ted Durante as the campy sisters manage 
to seem five times the size of the two stars. 
There are also some brilliant sets which are both 
enormously funny and enormously spectacular. 
So Cinderella scrapes by—but only just. 

For a real pantomime—comic, touching and 
dripping with charm—I would recommend King 
Charming at the Lyric, Hammersmith. The 
wicked characters have the two-dimensional 
cardboard perkiness of the Queen in Alice. The 
hero and heroine are both extremely pretty girls 
with clear, ringing voices. The book is written 
entirely in audacious Gilbertian rhymed couplets. 
And the music is attractively sewn together by 
Peter Greenwell from Italian operetta. I enjoyed 
myself from beginning to end. 


powerful machinery of conformism working 
night and day to conceal it. But last month 
engendered wild thoughts of a new birth. We 
had Stravinsky in all his glory. We had, after 
thirty years, the first London performance of 
Schénberg’s Variations (and even if it was an 
indifferent performance, at least it made a begin- 
ning). And we had, for the staple diet, Beecham 
revealing that Tchaikovsky’s symphonies can, 
indeed should, still be objects of fresh stimulus 
and delight, not of exasperation. One went away 
for Christmas feeling that perhaps things were 
not so bad after all. 

January shatters this illusion. A glance through 
the Festival Hall programmes at the rock bottom 
of the year shows our concert life in its true 
colours—livid' as a hangover, puce as an over- 
ripe plum, blanched as the ghost of an unburied 
past. Out of fifty large-scale works presented at 
twenty concerts, a meagre dozen were written in 
this century at all, and of these only seven in the 
last fifty years, and two in the last twenty. Of 
the rest, six Beethoven, six Mozart, five Tchai- 
kovsky, five Haydn, four Rachmaninov, three 
Brahms, two Dvorak, two Mendelssohn, one each 
by Elgar, Franck, Schubert, Handel, Weber and 
Berlioz, and all but a few of them the most 
wearisomely predictable. 

There are perhaps three programmes which 
provoke more than a feeble reflex action; and 
of these the first is conducted by thet intrepid 
experimenter Sir Eugene Goossens under pro- 
tective cover from the Royal Philharmonic 
Society’s subscription list, the second (which in- 
cludes Berlioz’s Te Deum) is sponsored by the 
BBC, while the third (which just scrapes into this 
category on the strength of two of Debussy’s 
Images) comes to London from Liverpool, which 
for progressive concert-building is the musical 





capital of the country. Otherwise, we have 
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This remarkable series of articles in 
the News Chronicle is well worth 
your study. The authors, all eminent 
in their particular spheres, will say 
what they consider are going to be 
the big issues of 1959 and suggest 
how these issues may be resolved. 
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William Steinberg coming from America, where 
he is known for his skill in mastering difficult 
modern scores,-to conduct a series of works of 
which the most daring is the E flat Piano Con- 
certo, K.449, of Mozart. 

Apart from the conductors already mentioned 
or implied, we have more or less gifted amateurs, 
old warhorses, cast-offs from the provinces, dis- 
appointed men and the Italian prodigy Pierino 
Gamba, who has now reached the positively 
doddering age of twenty-two. The list has lost the 
savour of unfamiliarity now that we are no longer 
to hear the Bolshoi conductor Rozhdestvensky 
(in, of course, Beethoven, Tchaikovsky and the 
boys). I must confess to a strong prejudice in 
Rozhdestvensky'’s favour ever since reading a 
delightful passage in a publicity handout about 
him: ‘Described by Sir Thomas Beecham as one 
of the most outstanding conductors of the younger 
generation, Sir Thomas expressed such pleasure 
at hearing his recordings made during his last 
concert in London. .. .” 

As for opera (to give, grudgingly, some credit), 
Sadler’s Wells are bringing back Bartok’s Blue- 
beard’s Castle. At Covent Garden, in between yet 
more ingeniously permuted casts of Aida, there 
will be Sena Jurinac in Madam Butterfly and The 
Magic Flute conducted by Peter Maag. Near the 
end of the month Salome is to be conducted by 
Reginald Goodall. Whether he has been chosen 
on the principle of throwing an occasional bone 
to a faithful hound to keep him happy, or because 
the management have belatedly recognised that 
Mr. Goodall’s Meistersinger was one of the out- 
standing events of last season, I would rather not 
put forward my guess. 

Such is the inspiring prospect which unfolds 
at the~outset of 1959 for this corner of the free 
world (where, as we know, the arts flourish un- 
trammelled and the creative spirit of man enjoys 
wide expression, unhampered by illiberal dogmas 
and State orthodoxies). We have heard the com- 
mercial arguments and will no doubt hear them 
again. But I still do not see why, to take one 
example, no London promoter is yet prepared 
to move Brahms over and make room just once 
for Britten’s Nocturne, three months after it was 
given at Leeds. People have heard of the com- 
poser. The work has actually been broadcast 
twice. 

As for the BBC, when will Mr. Schwarz sacri- 


fice a Schumann symphony and start including 
the Symphony in Three Movements and Apollon 
Musagéte in his numerous concerts? Both works 
have been mastered by the orchestra; they are 
in its repertoire and should be kept there. If they 
are not both to be played at the next session of the 
Proms (even at the cost of leaving out some piece 
of clever carpentry by Dr. Gordon Jacob or the 
latest instalment of Mr. Maurice Johnstone’s 
marginal jottings on the Oxford Book of English 
Verse), the BBC do not deserve to have their 
charter renewed in 1962. 
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I am tired of hearing concert promoters explain 
that the public is a cautious animal who will not 
touch modern music. In so far as this is true, 
it is true because they have made it so. The 
public is conservative largely because it has not 
been allowed to be anything else. This has become 
a vicious circle. But it could be broken by a 
combination of reasonable boldness, long-term 
planning based on increased municipal and State 
subsidy, and people at the top who care and are 
interested in developing a living tradition rather 
than in propping up a dead one. 


Thumb-nose Sketches 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Great Dictator. (London 
Pavilion.)—The Last Hurrah. 
(Gaumont.) — Parisienne. 
(Curzon.)—Secrets of Life. 
(Studio One.) 

« I NEVER saw The Great Dicta- 
tor before now, and so found 
myself regarded as something 

of a freak at the press show, where everyone was 

busy comparing what he felt now with what he 
had felt about it twenty years ago. One of my 
colleagues declared that Chaplin’s long speech 
at the end had altered the whole course of her 
life; another remarked that of course all that 
sentimental nonsense at the end had spoilt and 
dated it. The politics and passions of the last three 
decades at least are involved in it: even the 
present politics of its maker, and the passions he 
may arouse, seem to make (unfair though it is) 
their retrospective modifications. You cannot, 
whenever you were born or however you were 
involved in its events, see it with political in- 
difference; but there must be plenty of people who 
will see it now, like me, for the first time. 
Chaplin seems scared (as one might expect him 
to be in the climate of America) of the word 
politics. When he made A King in New York he 
protested too much that there was no political 
smell about it at all; which, if I may say so, was 
nonsense, for politics is personal morality put into 
public action, and you cannot get away from your 
personal morality even if you avoid public action. 



































Everything you do is in a broad sense political: 
every action, every attitude and reaction; and 
your (broad) politics—i.e., morality—are betrayed 
at every moment of the day. So Chaplin’s films, 
even if he were not clearly (whatever he may say) 
a political animal, are all of them political in the 
sense that they make moral statements: and The 
Great Dictator is the most openly political of 
them all. What seems most extraordinary about 
it today is the fact that he realised so clearly 
twenty years ago the terrifying possibilities of 
having a lunatic fiend astride Europe; what seems 
most inadequate is the film’s prophetic grasp of 
what did, in fact, happen. No one, of course, 
could be expected to imagine the horrors in 
advance: what happened went entirely beyond 
imagination. But this dates, in the true sense, a 
film of this kind. 

For instance, Chaplin’s concentration camp 
scene shows a yard with some depressed, but quite 
human-looking, uniformed prisoners going round 
it in circles. With the concentration camp films 
in the back of our minds, that can arouse no right 
reaction: not laughter, not a sense of pathos, not 
even admiration for the chirpiness and pluck of 
the little Jewish barber. It is the same with the 
ghetto scenes, the manhandling of Jews, the 
rowdiness. It is even the same with the portrait of 
Hitler himself. Twenty years ago it was probably 
fine to do this bit of nose-thumbing, to deflate a 
dictator with ridicule because, at the time, there 
was nothing else to be done. But since then we 
have seen too much of him to be content with 
deflation: Hitler demanded, and got, annihilation. 
His actions can never be forgotten; but the 
memory of him as a man, the personal image of 
him, makes any normal person, I imagine, feel 
sick. And so, for all its brilliance, for all the deli- 
cate slapstick here and there, and the great 
guttural speeches in joke-German, I cannot enjoy 
this portrait of a man who shared one feature— 
his moustache—with the greatest contemporary 
comedian. For laughter needs some affection, 
some possibility of tolerance at least, to support 
it; and Hitler, and what he stood for, represented 
an evil so unthinkable that it has gone beyond 
even satire. And so a portrait of him today 
arouses not laughter, not derision, but disgust. 

It is in the true sense an historical film, one 
shaped entirely by the events among which it 
was made, a kind of frozen moment—an attitude, 
a way of thinking, an unrealised hope. This is its 
limitation and gives it its extraordinary interest: 
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The Last Hurrah (‘U’ certificate): John Ford, 
robust and enjoying himself again, makes a fruity, 
noisy, magnificently acted film about an upstart 
Irish-American mayor (Spencer Tracy) and his 
retinue. No one seems quite certain where the 
comedy is supposed to begin or end, and clearly 
it is taken from a novel too large and complex 


to be packed into a couple of hours; but there is | 


an air of infectious high spirits about it, and no 
wonder, with almost every good supporting player 
in Hollywood turning up in it somewhere. 
Parisienne (director : Michel Boisrond; ‘A’ certifi- 
cate): Brigitte Bardot, at last allowed to seem 
likeable as well as sexy, in a pretty though rather 
luridly coloured piece (pinks, mauves, and some 
startling complexions) about a prime minister’s 
daughter and a visiting prince consort (Charles 
Boyer). Secrets of Life (‘U’ certificate): For older 
children on holiday, Walt Disney’s splendid nature 
film—plant growth, underwater life, beehives, 
volcanoes—is the very best filler I can think of 
for a wet afternoon. 


Consuming Interest 


H.P.V. 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


AFTER the juice splashed about 
the roasting oven by the Christ- 
mas turkey has dried and been 
cooked on a bit harder someone 
is going to complain at having 
to clean it: it may be the char 
or it may be me. But the other 
day a rather shy official from 
the local Gas Board reluctantly owned up to 
knowing that there existed a specialist contrac- 
tor, who, with the consent cf the Board (necessary 
because working with coal-gas appliances is a 
dangerous occupation), would undertake to clean 
cookers for a reasonable fee. 

Curious, and wondering why nobody in the 
showrooms or offices of the Gas Board had ever 
tried to sell me this service, I telephoned several 
maintenance departments and, finally, the public- 
relations officer. Only one of the maintenance men 
knew the name and address of the firm (which, 
by the way, is the HPV Service—the initials stand 
for ‘Home Planning and Valeting’-—4 Oak Lodge, 
Cambridge Park, Wanstead, London, E11, tele- 
phone Wanstead 3197), and he told me in addi- 
tion that if the cooker was in such a bad condition 
that it was unusable they could send one of their 
own men. He also said that they used to clean 
gas-cookers themselves, ‘but that must have been 
at least twenty years ago.’ 

HPV seems to be the only approved service 
in the whole of London that undertakes this kind 
of work. Even so, you could live in the North 
Thames Gas Board area all your life and never 
know. (I should very much like to hear from 
readers in the other ten board areas if there is 
such a service available to them and whether it 
is as difficult to uncover.) Their reluctance stems, 
it seems, from the salesmen’s fear that mention 
of the existence of a cleaning service for gas- 
cookers implies that gas is dirty. 

The cost of professional stove-cleaning is not 
immoderate, especially if compared with the 











hourly pay of the ‘daily.’ An initial ‘blitz’ for a 





“A lost thing could I never find, 
Nor a broken thing mend; 
And I fear I shall be all alone 
When I get towards the end, 
Who will be there to comfort me 
Or who will be my friend ?”’ 
HILAIRE BELLOC 


“I wish you all in the Office the happiest New Year and good health. 
We have had the most wonderful Xmas with plenty of music and singing 
with our fine new piano. Thank you so much for the beautiful words on 
my Birthday Card. Mr. — and his wife were delighted to hear of my 
happiness. Thank you also for the dear little wireless set, it is indeed a 
great companion. I am indeed much blessed.” 


She is nearly 90 now, and the G.B.I. became her friend many years ago. When 
she was bombed out in 1940, a G.B.I. Visitor helped to salvage her possessions 
and she was allowed the use of a G.B.I. flatlet until she found another home. 
Then when she could no longer fend for herself, the G.B.I. packed up her 
belongings, sold what she did not require, and took her by car back to the home 
in which she had previously found sanctuary. 


GOVERNESSES’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


(for the benefit of Governesses and private teachers) 


58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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four-burner stove is about 30s., and after that 
a regular quarterly clean is approximately 23s. 
(A three-burner cooker would be slightly 
cheaper.) And afterwards, it not only looks clean, 
it really is clean. The operative gets at every 
inaccessible cranny and is competent to discon- 
nect the stove, if necessary. 

Mr. Pusey, who runs the HPV Service, tells 
me that he only cléans about 2,000 cookers a 
year. As he is the only approved cleaner for both 
the North Thames and South-Eastern Gas 
Boards, does this mean that there are only 2,000 
people in London who want their stoves properly 
cleaned? 

* + * 

One of the chief difficulties I am constantly 
finding in this column is that what may be true 
in general is often faise in particular—in other 
words, what may-be good advice to readers in 
nine towns may be bad advice to a reader in the 
tenth. .. 

An instance of this has come my way arising 
out of what I have written on oil heating in 
the home. I mentioned that the local divisional 
representatives of Shell are prepared to give ad- 
vice to anybody contemplating installation: so 
they are, and no doubt in most places their advice 
is valuable. But a correspondent in Worcester- 
shire writes to describe her failure to get any 
satisfaction out of the Sheli-Mex people there: 
promises that a representative would call were 
broken; months passed with nobody appearing. 
The Esso representative, on the other hand, 
appeared the morning after a card had been sent 
to him; and he proved a tower of strength in 
bringing the excessive estimates of local builders 
down to earth. Throughout the installation of 
the system ‘he has acted as a sort of guardian 
angel to us and with celestial tact as a guide to 
the contractor who installed it’ (‘it’ being a Perkins 
boiler and heating system, which my corre- 
spondent finds highly satisfactory). 

it is, of course, true that no matter what 
system is adopted, in the long run we all depend 
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precisely with our own experience’—argues that 
the small-bore system is not necessarily (as I 
thought) more expensive to install. ‘The additional 
cost (about £30) is more than made up for by the 
fact that the cost of the pipe, valves and fittings is 
substantially reduced and, most important of all, 
the work is done in a fraction of the time with 
labour costs, in consequence, drastically reduced. 
Many installers are offering full central heating 
by the small-bore method for as little as £200.’ 
It is obviously impossible for me to give precise 
information on the merits and disadvantages of 
all the oil heating systems; so I would urge any- 
body who is thinking of installing one to write 


A Doctor’s Journal 
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to a number of firms, and to select whichever 
variety seems most suitable. It is incredible how 
reluctant people are to make this effort. The other 
day an acquaintance who had read my original 
piece on oil heating complained to me that my 
figures were a gross underestimate: he had just 
had oil heating put in and it cost him close on 
twice as much. Had he examined different 
varieties? No. Had he asked more than one con- 
tractor for an estimate? No. Had he asked for 
an estimate at all? ‘No . . . but you see, I know 
the firm, and I’m sure they wouldn't .. .’ and 
so on. 
Well, really! 


Paranoia 


By MILES HOWARD 


As I journey to and fro about 
London, and look at my fellow- 
citizens, I often wonder how 
many of them have delusions of 
persecution. The curious thing 
about systems of false beliefs 
about being persecuted (para- 
noid systems) is how they can 
exist, and grow, in one compartment of the mind 
without disordering the rest. At this moment, I 
can count up some eight or ten people who go 
about their daily work, look quite ordinary, and 
are taken for normal by their colleagues—yet 
they all have quite bizarre delusions: one man 
thinks there is a conspiracy to poison him and 
goes to great trouble to keep away from those 
eating-houses where he believes the conspirators 
are Operating. It is not only that he suspects the 
plot—he knows it, with an inner conviction which 
is stronger than the evidence of his senses. 
Another believes that a tenant in his block of 
flats is ‘getting at him’ in all kinds of ways— 





making a drumming noise on the floor at night, 


on the personal element. No matter how ¢X- tampering with the mail, listening-in on the 


cellent a firm is, it can be no’ better than its 
local representatives; and if letters go unan- 
swered over a period of months, the best of firms 
must lose custom in the district. 

Another correspondent makes two pertinent 
queries on this whole business of installing oil 
heating. I feel they need no answer. 

1, What exactly is a ‘heating engineer’? It 
seems only too clear that people can and do call 


themselves such without having any qualifications 
at all. 


2. What do letters after a man’s name amount 
to when he is entitled to use them? I have found 
one sensible and honest man in the unheated cities 
of the plain; but he seems to be the exception. 

My correspondent goes on to say: ‘What is 
sinister about some of these technical matters that 
affect all householders is that there is no way a 
private person can get disinterested information 

. in this, as in other fields, I have found that 
the higher you go, the more you become con- 
vinced that there are no experts, only people with 
larger vocabularies.’ 


* ¥ * 
One more point on oil heating: the director of 


a Newcastle ‘small-bore’ firm, Home Heating Ser- 
vices—though conceding that my costs ‘accord 


phone; he thinks that his persecutor might do 
something to his milk supply, so he takes in a 
large supply on Saturdays and puts it straight 
into the ice-box so that none is left at the door. 

What is remarkable is that he endures all this 
annoyance, from month to month and year to 
year, and doesn’t retaliate or try to escape. Why 
doesn’t he find another flat? Well, he says, you 
know how it is—they’re very hard to find; he has 
looked, but saw nothing much. Go to the police? 
‘I did once, two or three years ago—went to 
Scotland Yard and tried to tell them the whole 
story. But they didn’t seem interested, and said 
it was a personal matter and they couldn’t do any- 
thing.’ Start up a counter-attack? In truth, he 
was rather afraid to do that. “You see, he’s pretty 
fly. So long as I keep out of his way, and don’t 
bother him, he makes a nuisance of himself, but 
goes no further. If I really upset him—I hardly 
like to think. He’d stop at nothing.’ What might 
he do? ‘You never know. Anything. He has a 
lot of influence. Might get me into serious 
trouble. I know it looks cowardly, but I do think 
it’s better to go on quietly as I am.’ 

This man has a responsible job in a large office. 
Has he told any of his workmates? ‘Oh, no, never. 
‘I keep all that to myself. I get on very well at 


work, They're very kind. As a matter of fact, I’m 
glad to get to work in the morning. I feel more 
free there. Sometimes I dread going home—like 
a blaek cloud over the place.’ Is he bothered 
by anyone in the office? ‘Well, the ones I work 
with are mostly women. The chap in charge of 
our section I don’t often see. He doesn’t bother 
me. No, it’s very friendly.” How much do the 
actions of ‘that man’ disorganise his life? ‘I go 
out a lot in the evenings, to get away from the 
place—walk about, go to the pictures. At home, 
I have to keep indoors—in the building, I might 
run into him. So I do my chores, look at the 
telly. Can’t have people in—he’d make a din.’ 

In short, his working life was intact, but his 
personal life was dominated by his paranoid ideas. 
As is usual, I think, in a case of this kind, these 
ideas had some element of reality in them. His 
persecutor was a brash, noisy, overbearing kind 
of person who fell out with many of his neigh- 
bours. Quite probably he did make a din in his 
flat now and again. But the systematic campaign 
of punishment directed at one victim—that was 
a fantasy, elaborated inside the mind of the 
victim. 

In some way, I felt, it was necessary to him. 
After all, however bad the market for flats, if 
you or I had these ideas about another. tenant, 
and nothing could be done about it, we would 
make a move somehow. Ard he never did, and 
(I should guess) never will. Now a paranoid state 
like this is truly an illness—so, you might say, it 
Ought to be treated. But he doesn’t believe him- 
self ill. He has never been to a doctor—why 
should he? He is not in need of attention (he 
says); the other man is. Indeed, were he to seek 
advice, medicine has little to offer. He is not 
unduly depressed or anxious; he sleeps reasonably 
well, except for the noises. The source of trouble, 
in his view, is entirely outside him, and nothing 
the doctors do to him can alter that. 

A fascinating topic for study would be the 
contribution of paranoid people to society. I have 
known a number of them with exceptional 
creative gifts and many with tremendous drive 
and single-mindedness. The isolation imposed by 
the illness concentrates their energies on one 
target; most of them are single, no time or effort 
is dissipated on family duties, and if they have 
a goal they can pursue it without interruption. 

One could even say that the illness is protec- 
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Water Tube Boilers 


At their Hartlepool works Richardsons Westgarth build 
water-tube boilers for electricity generating stations and for 
large industrial plants. These boilers are capable of evapora- 
ting a million pounds of steam an hour or more at temperatures 


up to 1,050°F. Since they also build, amongst other things, 


shell boilers, waste heat boilers, steam and gas turbines, 
alternators, compressors, condensers and feed water heaters, 
they are particularly well able to undertake the design and 
installation of complete schemes for the supply of industrial 


steam and power from waste heat or any type of fuel 


The Richardsons Westgarth Group 


Combining the Land and Marine activities of : 


THE NORTH EASTERN MARINE ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
PARSONS MARINE TURBINE OO. LTD. 
GEORGE CLARK & NORTH EASTERN MARINE (SUNDERLAND) LTD. 


RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH (HARTLEPOOL) LTD. P 
THE HUMBER GRAVING DOCK & ENGINEERING CO. LTD, 
RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH ATOMIC LTD, 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY: ATOMIC POWER CONSTRUCTIONS LTD. 


RIGHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO. LTD. WALLSEND, NORTHUMBERLAND - LONDON OFFICE: 58 VICTORIA STREEY, $.W.1 
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tive—it enables the patient to withdraw emo- 
tional ‘charge’ from other people and from every- 
thing except his goal. So, in the field of pure 
endeavour, they may well surpass their more 
normal comrades. And how are they to be 
appraised? By the pattern of their lives? Or the 


() Implications of an Incinerator 
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quality of their achievement?—not only im the 
visual arts or writing, for creativeness, the talent 
for discovery, is everywhere: in the physical 
sciences, in engineering, in administration. Here 
is a nice question of ethics or values. I don’t 


know the answer. 


By STRIX 


or sawdust, as for poetry, there is a limited 

market. More of both are produced than can 
be sold. But here the analogy between them ends. 
Sawdust is waste, the inevitable by-product of 
converting a noble tree into lacklustre planks. 
Poetry, roughly speaking, is the opposite. It is not 
a by-product; it is not inevitable; and its tradi- 
tional purpose might be summed up as converting 
planks back into trees. 


My capacity for producing poetry is nil, my 
annual output of sawdust enormous. Most wood- 
land-owners possess some kind of sawmill; I have 
never met one who possesses the right kind. We 
almost all started from scratch, with a primitive 
apparatus which at unregarded moments turned 
out fencing stakes for the estate or firewood for 
the house. Mine, until the end of the last war, 
was powered by a huge steam traction engine, 
manageable only by its mahout, an elderly pen- 
sioner; it stood in a vast, dilapidated shed, open 
to the elements on three sides. 


Interesting Records for your collection 


ARCHIE CAMDEN 


(Bassoon) 


LONDON MOZART PLAYERS 


conducted by 


HARRY BLEGH 


LONG PLAY 33} r.p.m. 


CONCERTO in B flat—Mozart 
CONCERTO in F—Karl Stamitz 
DLPIIS3 


There is alsoa fine E.P. record of pieces mostly — 
arranged by Archie Camden, including 
Godfrey's Variations on ‘“‘Lucy Long” 
and The fairy clock by Kerrison 


7’ 45 r.p.m. Extended Play 
7EP7078 
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HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
RECORDS 
" EM. Records Led., 8-11, Great Castle Street, London, WI 





Since then, in a series of inconsequent stages, a 
half-baked modernisation has been put in hand. 
The shed has been enlarged and rebuilt, this time 
with walls which keep the wind out but make 
it impossible to see, without appearing inquisitive, 
whether anybody inside is actually doing any 
work. The two largest saws—the younger is forty 
years old—are driven, uneconomically, by ancient 
tractors; a third, smaller one works by electricity; 
a fourth does not work at all, I forget why. 

I am thus left, like many another land-owner, 
with a small, obsolete, inefficient industrial plant. 
Were I an industrialist, and if the sawmill coubd 
be kept working flat out all the year round, it 
might despite its imperfections show a handsome 
profit, since the raw material it uses costs me 
nothing except the overheads of bringing it in 
from the woods. But the woodmen have many 
other more important tasks, for sawing can hardly 
be described as a branch of silviculture; and when 
they are planting or cleaning or felling or lining 
out seedlings in the nursery the sawmill stands 
idle. 

Even so, however, we shall sell over £2,000 
worth of sawn timber this year, mostly chocks, 
lids and coverboards for the coalmines made out 
of unsaleable beech thinnings. With my primitive 
saws the wastage in terme of sawdust is 10 per 
cent. The mill produces roughly 1,000 cubic feet 
of sawn timber in a month, so you might suppose 
that I was left with only 100 cubic feet of sawdust 
to dispose of. In this you would be wrong. 
Sawdust is many times bulkier than wood, and 
what I am left with after sawing 1,000 cubic feet 
of timber is, as nearly as I can calculate, 700 
cubic feet of sawdust, or enough to fill a room 
ten feet long, ten feet broad and seven feet high. 


* * * 


We get rid of an occasional sack to a nearby 
fruit-farmer, but the whole place would have been 
buried under sawdust long ago were it not that an 
old brick-kiln stands near the sawmill in the 
estate yard. Here, with the help of a wheelbarrow 
and by a process which would reduce any time- 
and-motion expert to hysterical despair, we burn 
the stuff. Heaven knows what else we burn as well, 
for some of the villagers pay clandestine visits to 
the kiln after dark, and once grisly suspicions 
crossed my mind when I saw pram tracks leading 
up to the edge of the burning though unfiery 
furnace but not, apparently, coming away again. 


x * * 


To a literary man the possession of his own, 
personal incinerator opens possibilities which at 
first seem bright. When one of his books is trans- 
lated into a foreign language he normally receives 
at least one and often as many as six copies of 
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the new edition. He peruses it with a baffled com- 
placency. 

‘Og tot inglanderskin schribblipholk,’ the blurb 
says, ‘Strix e, par fillom sagasticom juddicibom, 
clamchowdit doo manx phrilliposh, glarb ac 
dungsproodi. Burstnit en 1907, egg vom skeedlit 
iz Oxphordu . . .’ This sounds all right, though 
he cannot help wondering slightly about 
‘phrilliposh.’ Its off-white pages uncut, the book, 
which has an indefinable air of being made of 
processed birch-bark, goes into the shelf on which 
his Works are arranged. The five spare copies of 
Gliv og Tédlkippz are left to find their own level 
in what, were his house a ship, would correspond 
to the bilge. 

As time goes by these aimless symbols of his 
literary prowess in Ruritania and elsewhere 
accumulate. After the last war, when a succession 
of Germans, Poles, Danes and Spaniards did 
fleeting tours of duty in my kitchen, some of the 
translations were taken down from the shelves 
and may actually have been read as well as 
sprinkled with gravy. But there still remained, 
dotted about the place, deposits of redundant 
copies, and soon after the brick-kiln was relumed I 
cast into it three copies of Seiklus Brasiilias, which 
thirty years ago took (for all I know) the literary 
world of Bucharest by storm, and with them no 
fewer than three dozen copies of a more recent 
pocket edition of the same work in German. 

But that, although I am not a prolific writer, 
still leaves me with a shelf full of tawdry-looking 
volumes in French, German, Dutch, Polish, 
Italian, Spanish, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian and 
Rumanian, in more than half of which I could 
not, if I tried, read a single sentence. They are of 
no possible use to me; the right place for them is 
the kiln, but somehow they do not go there. I 
am puzzled by my reluctance to consign them to 
the flames. 

It is not as if they were prominently displayed, 
ground-bait for the visitor’s curiosity; nobody 
ever sees them except me. It is not that their 
format is elegant or even bizarre. What I suppose 
has happened is that they have got themselves 
taken on the strength of my lares et penates. They 
are at once trophies and curios. They are like 
Nanny’s china ornament with ‘A Present from 
Weymouth’ on it, like the bunches of heather tied 
on to cars bound south from Scotland, like the 
obscure decoration conferred by some third-rate 
Power upon a former military attaché at its capi- 
tal. They are, if not positively vulgar, valueless; 
yet I cannot quite bring myself to jettison them. 


* * * 


I wonder what the Giants of Literature do about 
a problem which must, for them, attain almost 
sawdvst-like dimensions? Are there on the Cote 
d’Azur great catacombs where the translated 
works f Mr. Maugham are stored in tier upon tier 
of shelves? Does the Inland Revenue allow Mr. 
Priestley to charge against his taxes the rent of a 
warehouse in Bradford? And what on earth will 
happen to these polyglot collections when their 
owners die? What, if it comes to that, will happen 
to Gliv og Tédlkippz and the rest of my humbler 
but equally useless hoard? 

The only sensible answer is that these birch- 
bark books will be destroyed. I still don’t quite 
know what restrains me from taking them up to 
the brick-kiln after luncheon. 
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The Dean of York 
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Constantine Gallop 


York Minster 
Speed Records 
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News from Tyranny 
Spanning the Great Divide 


Norman Birnbaum 

F.W.J. Hemmings, 
Martin Page 
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The Church of England and Divorce 

Rey. Dr. Paul A. Welsby 
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YORK MINSTER 
§irn,—The Chapter of York may be sincerely grateful 
to your correspondent, Dr. Kitching, for his cham- 
pionship. He has lifted the risk to the Minster on to 
a national plane, where it rightly belongs. The facts 
are indeed not far from his description; here and there 
it is slightly over-coloured, but there is no doubt about 
the deep concern of those who care for the Cathedral 
at the unceasing, thunderous passage of vehicles, light 
and very heavy, within not a few yards, but a few 
feet of the South-West Tower and Nave. 

This road was opened alongside the Minster not 
thirty, but fifty years ago, when all traffic was horse- 
drawn, in the face of the strongest protests of its 
Consulting Architect, Mr. G. F. Bodley; the danger 
which he foretold then is exactly what has now hap- 
pened, It is certain that the foundations of the Minster 
are not of a sufficiently modern type to withstand the 
shaking to which they are now continuously exposed. 
The deleterious, if slow, effect upon the ancient glass 
is beyond dispute. 

Dr. Kitching’s picture errs, however, in represent- 
ing the issue as a ‘battle’ between the Chapter and the 
City. There is no hostile feeling on either side; it may 
be more truly said that both sides are trying to co- 
operate in facing a problem of grave moment to both. 
For the traffic difficulties in York, are not exceeded 
anywhere in England, and the dlosure of this, the 
most direct through road from the West Riding to 
the East Coast, were critical to them. The City Coun- 
cil, and the Lord Mayor in particular, have shown 
nothing but sympathy toward the Minster, which they, 
too, love; even if they cannot all at once feel that to 
close the road or to reduce its traffic is inevitable. 

The enemy is not the City Council, but modern 
road traffic. Its many dire results are all but out of 
the control of any authority, high or low; we are all 
its victims. May the new mind of 1959 rise up and save 
us.— Yours faithfully, 


The Deanery, York 


E. MILNER-WHITE 


SPEED RECORDS 

SiR,—Mr. Donald Campbell has announced that he 
and his team will make another attempt to raise the 
land speed and water speed records. What a pity this 
great fund of courage and engineering skill is not now 
directed into a more useful channel. Specially con- 
structed machines to travel at high speed over flat, 
calm water or hard sand have no future. The inter- 
National car races for roadworthy cars provide all the 
data required for future development. One feels that 
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Mr. Campbell and his team could make an important 
contribution in the field of development of transport, 
a field in which we are confronted with strong foreign 
competition.— Yours faithfully, 


Road Farm, Churt 


W. M. JAMES 


WOLFENDEN DEBATE 

Sir,—The Government proposes to drive prostitutes 
off the streets by threatening them with imprisonment. 
I would have thought that anyone concerned about 
the humanity of our laws would have been sufficiently 
alarmed by this proposition to consider it most care- 
fully—which was the reason why I was shocked when 
Pharos, in the Spectator, cheerily talked of sweeping 
dirt under the carpet. 

To make the new idea workable, the law is to be 
made even more asinine than it is already. The slender 
proofs of annoyance now required are to be dropped 
and, if I understand the proposition aright, the woman 
has merely to be labelled ‘a common prostitute’ by a 
policeman to be convicted, even though the pretence 
is maintained by the Wolfenden Report that prostitu- 
tion is not to be made a crime. The whole operation 
is to be guided, not by any known principles of law, 
but by the good sense of the police and the courts. 
This is the bromide offered us by the Wolfenden 
Report, the virtues of which are so ecstatically 
extolled by your correspondent Mr. Dumont. How 
justly indignant the Spectator has been when the 
attempt is made to fob us off with such protections in 
relation to the homosexuals! But why the distinction? 
And, by the way, how refreshing it must have been 
for Mr. Butler and the Home Office to turn to this 
second part of the Report, where everything is dealt 
with on grounds of convenience and practicability, 
after the embarrassments of the first half where con- 
siderations of justice were occasionally allowed to 
intrude. 

It cannot be just that a woman should go to prison 
for a crime which she can commit only with the con- 
nivance of a man who gets off scot-free. The excuse 
for this palpable injustice is that the woman, not the 
man, commits the affront to public decency. This is 
just not true. Indeed, as Mr. Lyon Blease has so 
succinctly explained, on the showing of the most eager 
of the prostitute-imprisoners among your correspon- 
dents, the very opposite is the case; the woman is to 
go to prison for the nuisance committed by the man. 
Confronted with these dilemmas, Pharos announces 
that he would gladly convict the man as well as the 
woman. I presume he knew that neither the Govern- 
ment nor the Wolfenden Report recommended any- 
thing of the kind, which makes his enthusiasm for the 
Government measure all the more indefensible. On 
this point, for sheer Butleresque casuistry, I advise 
him to read paragraph 257 of the Report, where it is 
explained that any invocation of the law against the 
man would be an intolerable intervention by the State 
in private morals. 

I have no simple remedy to offer for the problem 
of nuisance on the streets—although others, notably 
the Street Offences Committee of 1928, have made 
proposals which strike me as being more intelligent 
and certainly more just and less hysterical than any- 
thing suggested by the Government. But some prob- 
lems are truly baffling. I deplore the encouragement of 
violence on TV programmes, the purveyance of false 
values on the films, and the salacity and sadism which 
is the stock-in-trade of some Sunday newspapers. But 
I am all against a cure by censorship, since this course 
involves worse evils. It is never a good rule to abandon 
the search for justice in the interests of quick con- 
venience and popularity. That is all the Butler Bill 
does, and it is sad to see the Spectator clambering on 
to this most bedraggled of all bandwagons.—-Yours 
faithfully, MICHAEL FOOT 
Tribune, 222 The Strand, WC2 


* 


Sir,—Mr. Browning will doubtless derive no small 
satisfaction from my inability to suggest a way of 
changing an unnatural perversion into a natural one: 
the semantic aspect alone would defeat me! But does 
this automatically mean that homosexual offences 
warrant prosecution and possible imprisonment? I 
think not; but if Mr. Browning feels that all per- 
versions, whether of a homo- or _ heterosexual 
Mature, among consenting adults should be dealt 
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with under the criminal law, then I concede that 
he is taking a firm moral—and consistent—stand. 
If, on the other hand, he is concerned only with 
male homosexuality, I suggest that he is emotionally 
biased. 

Finally, I should like to deny any studious 
avoidance of the word ‘pervert’: the term is a 
generalisation which refers to anyone whose sexual 
instincts deviate from the norm, whereas the subject 
under discussion was specifically male homosexuality. 
~Yours faithfully, JOYCE ASPLAND 
Flat 7,65 Warwick Road, SW5 

* 


Sir,—How can Mr. Browning justify the use of 
‘pervert’ as a synonym for ‘homosexual’? The Con- 
cise Oxford Dictionary gives: ‘pervert, ... lead 
astray (person, mind) from right opinion or conduct.’ 

Mr. Browning, and many others who write and 
speak on this subject, assumes that his own inclina- 
tion, sexually, is ‘right,’ and that of the homosexual 
‘wrong.’ He can support this assumption in no way 
whatsoever. 

Homosexual behaviour is, in any case, ‘natural’ 
to the homosexual. I don't suppose the homosexual 
is able to dislike being attracted to men any more 
than I dislike being attracted to, or by, my wife.— 
Yours faithfully, DEREK PARKEB 
187 Cathedral Road, Cardiff 

[This correspondence is referred to by Pharos ia 
‘A Spectator’s Notebook.’—Editor, Spectator.} 


FRANCE AGAINST EUROPE 

Sir,—France against Europe indeed! If, as you say, 
France’s external debts have to be paid, then the 
only country likely to do this is Germany in order 
to sustain her Common Market partner. So it seems 
she is economically at Germany’s mercy. It is there- 
fore fanciful to suppose that Germany is unwillingly 
being led by her in opposition to the Free Trade 
Area. The idea that we can get away with a Free 
Trade Area which is in no sense a union is farcical: 
and we are in fact using it for our time-honoured 
practices of preventing Europe from uniting and 
playing off France against Germany. It is, of course, 
Great Britain versus Europe. 

Surely there is provision in OEEC and GATT for 
the function of customs unions. The fact that countries 
in an economic union do not extend the same conces- 
sions to countries outside the union is not discrimina- 
tion between countries outside the union. 

In what way, may I ask, would removing a few 
feathers from the bed of British agriculture have 
helped? We have a much more open market for 
agricultural produce and are less featherbedded than 
the three most important countries in the Common 
Market. It is not the featherbedding of British agricul- 
ture that has made the Government anxious to exclude 
it, but that they wish to keep on running a cheap 
food policy which would not suit the Common Market 
countriés, where there are large peasant popufations 
which have to be protected. Yours faithfully, 

PLYMOUTH 
Oakly Park, Ludlow, Shropshire 


PRESS COUNCIL MOTIVES 


Sir,—Pharos does his best once more te discredit 
the Press Council. He has used a fine array of con- 
temptuous terms. He talks of ‘the Press Council's 
prating,’ of ‘Fleet Street Moguls,’ of flinging around 
the whitewash and of those who despise the judges 
they bribe. The effect is to suggest on the part of 
the Press Council little less than hypocrisy and 
venality. Now | do not suppose that the Spectator 
would seriously claim that the constituent associa- 
tions financing the Council do so to produce 
favourable verdicts. Let us leave aside abusive ex- 
pressions and see what plain argument is left. 

The argument by Pharos is that certain press 
abuses exist and the newspaper _proprictors, 
managers and journalists all want these to continue, 
So they have created a quasi-judicial body to deceive 
the public. While openly supporting this body they 
secretly despise it. But in spite of the secrecy Pharos 
is able to reveal that no one in the profession takes 
the Press Council seriously. Such, briefly, is his 
theory. Let me state the facts. 

No one denies thai there have been abuses of 





press freedom and breaches of what many regard as 
good taste. The result is that many newspaper pro- 
prictors and newspaper workers have feared that 
some day a statutory Press Council might be set up 
with power to limit the freedom of the press, pro- 
fessedly in the interests of the public but possibly 
in the interests of the Government of the day. This 
could be a grave danger in a country where press 
freedom has achieved much for the public good. 
What was the best way to avert the danger? The 
simplest and most satisfactory method would be 
self-reform by the press. That is why the Press 
Council was set up, not just by Fleet Street moguls, 
not just by the popular press that Pharos so often 
scorns, but by the whole of the daily, weekly and 
Sunday press, through representative organisations, 
with the deeply respected chairman of The Times 
as the first chairman of the Council. What it has 
done to curb the faults of the press and to defend 
its virtues against unfair attack is recorded from time 
to time in the press and in annual reports, In addition, 
many grievances which attain very little publicity, 
but are serious to the complainants, are put right 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

Which is likely to be the truth, that the press 
honestly tried to set up a Council devoted to press 
self-reform and self-defence, and that the Council 
has honestly tried to do good service, or that people 
like Lord Astor of Hever deliberately created the 
sham imagined by Pharos? —Yours faithfully, 

LINTON ANDREWS 
: Chairman of the Press Council 
Yorkshire Post Office, Leeds, 1 
* 


Sir,—lIn his lively notebook Pharos says that various 
bodies finance the Press Council to ‘ensure that it 
does not make a nuisance of itself to Fleet Street,’ 
and because ‘they might otherwise be faced with a 
very different type of Council with the will and the 
means to stop press abuses.’ 

These are not the reasons why the National Union 
of Journalists helps to finance the Press Council. My 
Union has from the first urged—and continues to 
urge—that the Council should include lay members, 
a policy which cannot be harmonised with Pharos’s 
allegation. 

As for the ‘very different type of Council’ to which 
he refers, it would be interesting to know more clearly 
what is meant. It is true that the existing Council can 
only rebuke—and rebukes, in the nature of things, 
tend to sound platitudinous. If Pharos has in mind a 
Council with disciplinary powers can he suggest how 
equal justice could be meted out? Penalties that 
would deter a journalist or prevent him practising 
would not coerce some proprietors. Indeed, just about 
the only penalty that would certainly be effective 
against an obstinate and wealthy proprietor would be 
to suspend publication of his paper. 

One further point. I agree with the Spectator’s dis- 
like of the Sketch’s dustbin stunts, but I hope none 
of your readers imagines that the Press Council is 
concerned to shield that paper. The Council’s records 
show the contrary to be the case. 

It seems to some of us that when an editor has been 
rebuked a number of times the Council should con- 
sider summoning his employers on the ground of 
apparent connivance by his Board at his short- 
comings.—Y ours faithfully, 

H. J. BRADLEY 
General Secretary, 
National Union of Journalists 
22 Great Windmill Street, W1 

{This correspondence is referred to by Pharos in 

*A Spectator’s Notebook.’—Editor, Spectator.) 


COMMITTAL PROCEEDINGS 

Sir,—1! do not wish to obtrude upon you any view 
about this problem, but I venture one comment on 
the observations of Pharos, who is one of a very large 
company who write about ‘statements of prosecution 
witnesses to be made on oath.’ 

So far as I know the only power to make anyone 
take an oath or affirm, to such extent as it exists at 
all, rests with judicial authorities when a witness is 
summoned by subpeena to attend court ad testifican- 
dum. 

Is Pharos altogether happy with the idea that a 
policeman should have power to compel anybody to 
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make a sworn statement (if this point has not escaped 
him)?—Y ours faithfully, 
CONSTANTINE GALLOP 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, SW1 

[Pharos writes: ‘There would be no need for a 
policeman to have such a power. If any witness 
objected to having the oath administered by a police- 
man, he would be entitled to give his evidence in 
private before a magistrate.’"—Editor, Spectator.]} 


NEWS FROM TYRANNY 


Sir,—Anthony Thwaite, in his review of Robert Con- 
quest’s valuable anthology of recent poetry from 
the Communist countries, suggests that the book 
ought to be stocked by every United States Informa- 
tion Service centre throughout the world. There may 
be a slight technical difficulty in this: early in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s administration, USIS_ centres 
burned books by authors suspected of Communist 
sympathies, The poets appearing in Mr. Conquest’s 
volume are acknowledged, if critical, Communists: 
it is not fair to ask USIS officials to take the risks 
of ordering their works. 

A more serious point remains, Critical of their 
own regimes and societies to the point of rebellious- 
ness, the Communist revisionists are not necessarily 
friends of the West. It is morally impermissible to 
use their agonies as an excuse for exercises in Western 
spiritual pride. Tactically, of course, it does the re- 
visionists no good at all—as the Pasternak episode 
showed. In the circumstances, aid and encouragement 
from the West to the revisionists is difficult—I can 
think of no easy solutions to the problem. But it 
might be an effective tribute to them if Western in- 
tellectuals turned to their own Augean surroundings 
instead of concentrating on this distant drama.— 
Yours faithfully, 

NORMAN BIRNBAUM 


50 Willow Road, Hampstead, NW3 


SPANNING THE GREAT DIVIDE 

Sir,—Professor Flew asks: ‘Is Dr. Hemmings sure 
that it is possible to maintain parity of esteem be- 
tween General and Special Degrees if the same 
university offers both?’ I thought I had answered 
that question in advance, when I pointed out that 
Keele was not the only university at which Honours 
can be won by students who study a number of 
different subjects instead of just one or two. At 
universities where only pass degrees are awarded to 
General students, parity of esteem can obviously not 
exist. The case of the Scottish universities may not 
be reievant, if I am right in thinking that the 
Ordinary Degree courses there last three years, the 
Honours Degree courses four: it is understandable 
that the maturer graduate should be more highly 
esteemed. The matter, of course cannot be settled 
entirely by the magic word ‘Honours’: the General 
Degree student has to be offered a wide variety 
of interesting and testing subjects, his course must 
not be a mere miscellany of ‘soft options’; he must 


be accorded the same amount of aggregate individual 


tuition as the Special Degree student; any ill-advised 
and old-fashioned talk about ‘General students being 
duds’ must be frowned on. (In any case, nowadays 
duds are soon out on their necks, as everyone knows, 
whatever courses they are following.) 

I have done my best to answer Professor Flew’s 
question, though it seemed to me a peripheral one. 
The heart of the matter remains this: is it right to 
impose on a would-be physicist (shall we say) the 
obligation to spend a very considerable part of his 
precious time at a university following courses in 
economics or English Literature in the expectation 
(which may or may not be well founded) that he will 
develop an abiding interest in the movements of 
the money market or the poetry of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins. Professor Flew thinks it is. ‘The fact that 
an undergraduate wants to study this only and none 
of that is not a sufficient and overriding reason for 
saying that he should be allowed to study only this.’ 
Iam sorry: my concept of academic freedom extends 
to the undergraduate level. He adds that of course 
the would-be specialist is free to go elsewhere. This 
is a little disingenuous. May one quote Sartre to a 
professional philosopher? ‘Rien ne peut étre bon 
pour nous sans ['étre pour tous.’ If Professor Flew’s 
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admiration for the Keele system is as genuine as 
it appears, he would be illogical if he did not 
hope to see it universally adopted, in one form or 
another. Was I quite mistaken in detecting a shade 
of proselytising zeal in his original article?—Yours 
faithfully, 

F. W. J. HEMMINGS 
University of Leicester, University Road, Leicester 


* 


Sir,—I recently spent a few days on a cursory exam- 
ination of the University College of North Stafford- 
shire, and have been observing Dr. Flew’s claims 
for it with interest. 

It must be conceded that Keele is an interesting and 
worthwhile experiment. It has, however, grave limita- 
tions. An undergraduate at a conventional university 
occupies himself with one subject; eventually, he gains 
sufficient knowledge of that subject to form his own 
opinions, and develop a genuine independence of 
thought. 

If he has to read more than one subject, he has to 
spend almost all his time learning the bare outline of 
facts, and will tend, as a result, either to form ill- 
informed opinions or to adopt second-hand ones, 
merely because they are there; in neither case can the 
practice be considered a way to intellectual maturity, 

It is interesting to note in passing that the PP and E 
course at Oxford is regarded, at least by under- 
graduates, as a course to read when one wants to 
devote an unusual amount of time {o extra-curricular 
activity. It seems that somebody reading two or three 
subjects will have less than a half or a third the know- 
ledge of any one subject than somebody who is devot- 
ing himself to it completely. In certain cases there is 
a useful connection between two subjects—economics 
and history, theology and anthropology, literature and 
psychology perhaps—but this does not seem sufficient 
to change the practice of those who have a general 
intellectual curiosity rather than a specific academic 
bent to read only one subject at university, as long 
as that subject is considered in as broad a way as 
possible.—Y ours faithfully, 

MARTIN PAGE 


Varsity, 9a Bridge Street, Cambridge 


THE LONGEST WORD 
Sixr,—Antidisestablishmentarianism’ and ‘Praeter- 
transubstantiationalistical’ have each in turn been 
cited as the longest word in the English language. 

I do not profess to know the word which could 
legitimately claim this distinction (it is doubtful 
whether either of those mentioned so far is worthy of 
inclusion in any reputable dictionary), but ‘pneu- 
monoultramicroscopicsilicovolcanoconiosis’ (forty- 
five letters) must surely be a strong challenger in a 
list of possible candidates.—Y ours faithfully, 

A. J. MICHAEL DAWS 

63 City Road, Norwich 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND DIVORCE 
Sir,—Mr. Weir, in his letter of December 19, asserts 
that ‘there never has been Canon Law in the Church 
of England’ and that the claim of Convocation that 
it is legally possible for it to make canons without 
the assent of Parliament is without foundation. 

Would Mr. Weir agree that the logical conclusion 
of this assertion is that the Queen and her Council 
(together with their advisors, who -include the Prime 
Minister and the Law Officers), in issuing a Royal 
Licence to Convocation to consider and draft canons, 
are in fact inciting Convocation to do something 
which is illegal, invalid and indeed futile? Are we 
thus to understand that all of them are ignorant of 
the law and that the Rector of Kirton alone is right? 

Has Mr. Weir approached the Director of Public 
Prosecutions and asked him to investigate this blatant 
illegality in high places? Yours faithfully, 

PAUL A. WELSBY 

The Rectory, Copdock, Ipswich 


BLUSHFUL EPICENE 
Sir,—When are we going to hear about Leslie 


Adrian’s schooldays?—Y ours faithfully, 
R. G, G. PRICS 


Savage Club, 9 Carlton House Terrace, SW1 
[Soon.—Editor, Spectator.] 
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Second 


By FRANK 


all familiar with the notion that art is not 
so much an imitation of nature as another nature; 
and of this other nature criticism is perhaps the 
physics. Whitehead’s observation that “Nature is 
patient of interpretation in terms of laws that 
happen to interest us’ seems to have some applica- 
tion to the second nature and its interpreters. 
When the interpreters are also creators, making 
the nature which is required to suffer interpreta- 
tion by laws already adumbrated, we have some- 
thing like the situation of modern poetry. “The 
truth,’ said Whitehead again, ‘must be seasonable.’ 
What truth seemed so to the great creator- 
interpreters? It is because of our anxiety to know 
this that so many of Mr. Eliot’s pronouncements 
have been regarded as axiomatic. But the whole 
of the seasonable truth is not to be found un- 
distorted in the work of a single interpreter, or 
even in a single language; and that is a reason 
why Valéry, considered as interpreter, has high 
interest for English readers. 

He is, as on the whole we prefer critics not 
to be, generally remote from texts; but this and 
other limitations help rather than hinder the 
clarity of his poetics. He gives us an unfamiliar 
but immediately recognisable diagram of this 
seasonable truth. In asserting that his value lies 

/ there, I differ, with respect, from Mr. Eliot, who, 
thirty years after his first essay on Valéry, con- 
tributes a splendid preface to Volume VII of the 
Collected Works.* In it he suggests that Valéry’s 
major achievements in poetics were to invent a 
new conception of the poet as a kind of literary 
scientist, at once dreamer and algebraist, and to 
provide an apology for his own poetry. But if 
Valéry did not also tell us something about, say, 
Mr. Eliot himself, it would be harder to justify 
the translation of all his works into English. In 
fact this enterprise deserves great praise. These are 
volumes of high value; they are beautifully made, 
and the quality of the translation is quite remark- 
able. Professor Stewart's version of Eupalinos has 
been famous for years, and now he has served 
the other dialogues with the same sinuous fidelity; 
Denise Folliot is a worthy coadjutor. And it was 
ahappy chance that these volumes appeared first. 
They contain by no means all of Valéry’s pro- 
houncements on art, but what is io come will often 
tepeat what is here, and these volumes provide a 

“ ‘lear sketch of the laws of the modern poetic 
World. 

Valéry was an intimate of Mallarmé, the 
Einstein of this world; but no one who thinks of 
the anti-intellectualism of modern verse will be 
‘urprised that he often represents himself as an 
orant man. He said he knew little of Plato, 
hough he wrote Socratic dialogues; he professed 
a ignorance of Bergson which is hardly accept- 

| ble to scholarship. ‘Being well read may spoil 
one’s enjoyment of poetry,’ he said. One thinks of 

_. 


Maite poetry and criticism have made us 





} , ‘THe Cottectep Works oF Paut VALERY. Edited 

: by Jackson Mathews. Volume IV: DrALoGues: 
Volume VII: THe ART OF POETRY. (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 21s., 30s.) 


Nature 


KERMODE 


similar statements by Eliot, by Yeats, by Stevens. 
Knowledge brought to the poem from Nature will 
be of the wrong kind; it will have little to do with 
the poetic Nature, ‘all of whose forms and beings,’ 
says Socrates in Eupalinos, ‘are ultimately but acts 
of the mind, these acts being clearly determined 
and preserved by their names. In this fashion they 
[artists] construct worlds perfect in themselves.’ 
This discontinuity gives rise to what Valéry, com- 
menting on his direct Symbolist ancestry, calls ‘an 
almost inhuman state.” He touches here upon 
what Ortega y Gasset called ‘the dehumanisation 
of art, and on that doctrine of impersonality 
developed from Symbolist premises by Hulme and 
Mr. Eliot. The human author must disappear from 


the poem. He must not obtrude his suffering; if - 


to do that is human, says Valéry, ‘I must declare 
myself essentially inhuman.’ Poets must labour to 
make their poems as accurate as they can 
(Hulme’s ‘exact curve of the thing’) and then leave 
them to be considered ‘in complete isolation from 
each other and without reference to their authors.’ 
A work has permanence in so far as it is capable 
of being something quite other than its author 
intended; this denial of the relevance of the 
author’s intention is a basic tenet of post- 
Mallarméan poetry. Furthermore the work, how- 
ever patient of interpretation, can never be 
explained. Valéry frequently expresses his con- 
tempt for explaining critics, but allows the author 
himself no rights in the poem. The poet is not 
saying but making; the poem has not meaning but 
being. Valéry wasn’t even sure that one could 
properly read poems aloud without falsifying them 
with meaning. And this is a very clear statement 
of that physical (as opposed to Platonic) quality 
in poetry which is a central requirement of much 
modern criticism. 

Yet Valéry is famous for his stubborn celebra- 
tion of the role of Intelligence in poetry; here is 
another central paradox of modern poetic. In 
Valéry it is easier to grasp than elsewhere. First, 
there is the familiar distinction between vers 


Superman on the Riviera 


Looked tough, was tall and permanently bronzed 
(I should guess Berkeley. do not quote me, though) 
Not an ounce above the statutory weight, 
Two hundred pounds, most of it bone and muscle; 
Blue-eyed, with jutting chin and jutting brows. 
The nose, however, did not command the chin. 
Myself, I would rather have no chin at all 
Than one that dared be wiser than its boss, 
As for his mouth, a man-sized Cupid bow, 
Curved for kissing a diminutive mother 
And flashing teen-age smiles of high intent : 
Was that the cause, or was it one more symptom, 
Of his twin habits—equally repulsive 
To us inveterate Western Europeans— 
Downing a midday pint of raw cow’s milk 
And treating France’s noblest vintages 
Like bath-tub gin whenever he got high? 

ROBERT GRAVES 
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donnés and vers calculés; the former somewhat 
contemptuously accepted, the latter passionately 
studied as the true activity of poets, the work of 
intelligence. Almost anyone can receive the vers 
donnés, Valéry repeatedly describes how he was 
visited by a musical inspiration he was unequipped 
to develop. Only the poet can develop this raw 
material, through hundreds of drafts, towards the 
infinitely perfectible but infinitely imperfect poem, 
seeking the exact curve in language never to be 
made absolutely precise. To offer only vers donnés 
is contemptible: rougir d’étre la Pythie! What 
count are the thousands of deliberate acts of 
choice and calculation, the conversion of ‘con- 
fused arbitrariness’ into ‘explicit and well-defined 
arbitrariness.’ This is the poem, the machine for 
producing in others poetic states. Intelligence 
prevents its sliding away into mere dreaming; it 
also encloses the poem, makes it resistant to the 
wrong kinds of knowledge. 

And here is another of our problems. Poems 
use words; the difficulty haunts poetics from 
Coleridge onwards. Valéry thought poetry a lucky 
survival anyway, the poet of today being an 
archaic figure using language for purposes to 
which it is no longer adapted. It seemed worth 
going on because now and then a man may still 
become sensitised to the value of a particular 
poem, and so partake of a pleasure forgotten in 
the modern world. But it is a daunting task, ‘by 
means of a medium essentially practical, per- 
petually changing, soiled, a maid of all work, 
everyday language’ to ‘draw a pure, ideal Voice, 
capable of communicating without weakness, 
without apparent effort, without offence to the ear, 
and without breaking the ephemeral sphere of 
the poetic universe, an idea of some self miracu- 
lously superior to Myself.’ The problem is to 
speak the speech of the poet, ‘only a little of the 
tongue, in the language of the tribe. The poet’s 
use of language is, says Valéry, ‘nonusage—the 
not saying “it is raining.” ’ In a famous analogy, 
which Mr. Eliot does not like, he says that prose 
is to verse as walking is to dancing; prose is 
instrumental, having an end in action, but verse, 
like dancing, has no end outside itself. Of course 
the analogy is unsound; but it is very revealing. 

The process of turning usage into nonusage 
Valéry sometimes called musicalisation. He re- 
fines the old Romantic-Symbolist yearning to have 
poetry as like music as possible. Musical discourse 
cannot be confused with non-musical discourse; 
poetic language can be confused with the lingua 
franca, but music is not to be mistaken for natural 
noise. He probably contracted this deep envy of 
music from the Symbolist friends of his youth, 
and with it the desire to make poems which were 
resonant only of themselves, without external 
reference. Also, of course, he envied architecture, 
the visible, serviceable structure almost indepen- 
dent of time; we like to think of poems nowadays 
as having a structure in space, and possibly music 
too, as Mr. Eliot argues in his Preface. But, like 
Mallarmé before him, Valéry found his most 
satisfying emblem of the desirable poetry in the 
dance. He returned over and over again to 
the dancer, notably in the magnificent dialogue 
here translated, It contains the essence of our 
post-Wagnerian poetic, embodied in language 
of refined wit and gaudy elegance. Dancers had 
long been used for these purposes, and the forma- 
tion of modern poetic owes a lot to certain dancers 
in Paris, up to the moment of Diaghilev’s explosive 
arrival. But Valéry modified the emblem in a 
characteristic way: he kept a series of photo- 
graphs, taken in darkness, of dancers carrying 
lights. They were a whirl of white lines, a record 
of the pattern of aimless poetical acts—photo- 
graphs of the second nature’s lines of force, of 
what happens in the universe of modern art. 
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What are the consequences of requiring art to 
be another nature? Valéry once wrote beautifully 
of how, after being shown the Coup de Dés, he 
walked with Mallarmé under a brilliant ight 
sky. Looking up at the stars, he seemed to see what 
Mallarmé had attempted: ‘he has tried at last to 
raise a page to the power of the starry heavens.’ 


Such attempts, in so far as they succeed, will cer-’ 


tainly be difficult, inaccessible. And this would be 
a tragic story, were it not that, defying the law- 
givers, we still sometimes love a poem as Phzedrus 
loved the dancer—in a dream, as of enchantment 
by a woman; finding too difficult the way of 
Socrates, who loved her because she provided the 
antithesis of a dream: an absence of chance, a 
world of exact forces and studied illusions. 


High-Minded Empire 
The English Utilitarians and India. By Eric 
Stokes. (O.U.P., 45s.) 


Tuis able book is of far greater topical interest 
than might appear at first sight. Although it 
stretches out widely on either side of the date-line, 
its core is the period between 1818, when the 
Mahratta power in India had been extinguished, 
and 1838, when the age of reform had come to its 
close. But the problems of government raised, 
debated and shaped in that period are still actual 
problems in modern India; and we know today, 
as the dust of battle settles, that the BritishyRaj— 
far from being a temporary interlude, as it was 
often portrayed on the morrow of independence 
—has left an indelible imprint on Indian society. 
Some, in Asia, ‘may regret this imprint and seek 
to expunge it. Others.will see in it one reason why 
India, of all the newly independent lands of Asia, 
is the most stable and advanced. What, in any 
case, is remarkable is the seriousness of purpose 
infusing men such as Mill, Munro, Metcalfe and 
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poems like these . . . make some of 
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the great Russian soul beginning to 
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Fitzjames Stephen. We hear much of predatory 
imperialism; but one and all, in their different 
ways, saw themselves as servants of India, and 
thereby they established a tradition which has 
outlasted British rule. 

When, in 1818, the immediate political prob- 
lems in India ceased to be uppermost, when at the 
same time the eighteenth-century idea of the sub- 
continent as a source of tribute underwent eclipse, 
India became the battleground for rival philoso- 
phies of government. The substance of Mr. 
Stokes’s book is the interplay of these philoso- 
phies—Liberal, Utilitarian, Evangelical—and the 
way they worked out in Indian law and fiscal 
policy. It is a story, as he is at pains to show, as 
significant for the development of English political 
thinking as it is for Indian history; and it is 
treated with an admirable breadth of perception. 
To modernise and assimilate, or to avoid ‘the 
wanton uprooting of an immemorial system of 
society’; to introduce English principles of juris- 
prudence, or simply to codify Hindu and Moslem 
law; to rule as successors of ‘oriental despotism,’ 
or to foster a system of potential self-government; 
to safeguard the ryot or peasant, or to consolidate 
the position of the rent-owners and landlords— 
these, and the question of education, were the 
great issues. They were affected by British inter- 
ests, particularly commercial interests; but to a 
surprising degree they were decided on their 
merits. Even Fitzjames Stephen and Cromer and 
Minto were not the Machiavellians Indian histor- 
ians have depicted: ‘their political philosophy 
was as high-minded as any.’ 

In the end, however, may it not be that the 
unifying effects of railways, roads and telegraph 
had more to do with the outcome in India than 
political ideas and theories of government? No 
government of any complexion could stand out 
against them, any more than they could prevent 
the growth of an educated Indian middle class— 
the much denigrated ‘Anglicised Bengalese 
Baboos’ who, in Lytton’s words, represented 
‘nothing but the social anomaly of their own 
position.’ But there was (unfashionable as the 
phrase may be) a logic, which placed the future 
in their hands, just as today there is a logic which 
prevents India, in spite of Indian opposition to 
Westernisation, from turning back in its traces. 
Nevertheless, the problems so clearly perceived by 
Lyall and Maine persist-—the danger of Western 
ideas serving as ‘a dissolving force’ on Indian 
society, the danger of ‘a spiritual interregnum,’ 
and the rest. And the issue today is the one Maine 
saw: to find ‘a modus vivendi and a point of con- 
ciliation between ancient and modern.’ British 
administrators may have failed to find a solution 
to this problem; but what are the chances that 
Indian administrators will do better? On the 
answer to this question much of India’s future is 
likely to depend. GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH 


Cruel Talent 


Dostoyevski in Russian Literary Criticism, 1846- 
1956. By Vladimir Seduro. (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press and O.U.P., 60s.) 

IN Russia it has been the critics and the scholars 

rather than, as in the West, the creative writers who 

have had most to say about Dostoyevski, although 

Maxim Gorki’s ambivalent attitude towards the 

artist whom he admired, and the publicist whom 

he loathed, had a considerable influence upon his 
fellow countrymen. And on the whole Russian 
critics, before the Revolution as well as after it, 
have been particularly concerned with the social 
and ideological aspects of Dostoyevski’s work. It 
was Belinski, the father of modern Russian literary 
criticism, who hailed Poor Folk as the ‘first attempt 
at a social novel.’ It was another critic of the time 
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who first argued that the ‘split personality’ ag 
manifested in Golyadkin, the hero of The 


Double, was fundamentally the outcome of an © 


agonising search for self-expression on the 
part of the downtrodden and humiliated vic- 
tims of society; and another applied a similar 
thesis to Crime and Punishment, asserting that 
it was Raskolnikov’s miserable circumstances that 
drove him to crime and to the feverish rational- 
isations that accompanied it. These great ‘radical’ 
critics of the early nineteenth century left their 
mark on subsequent criticism, while it was Nikolai 
Mikhailovsky in his influential book A Cruel 
Talent, published in 1882, who first accused 
Dostoyevski of ‘degrading man’ and condemned 
him as a reactionary. 

It is a mistake, however, to assume that a more 


doctrinaire approach to Dostoyevski cannot also | 


bring important considerations to light. This is 
made abundantly clear in Vladimir Seduro’s in- 
valuable book, which surveys the whole field of 
Dostoyevski criticism in Russia, introducing us 
to material which has hitherto been practically 
unknown in the West. For example, one of the 
early Marxist critics undoubtedly indicated a 
truth, if only one of many truths, when he 
described Dostoyevski as a member of that vast 
body of minor civil servants and ‘educated prole- 
tariat’ created by nineteenth-century industrialisa- 
tion, and pointed out that much of the hysteria 
of his characters derived from a similar condition- 
ing. The same critic examined Dostoyevski’s 
ambiguous attitudes towards religion and revolu- 
tion: ‘he could not reconcile himself to the “hor- 
ror” of freedom and faith, although to the end 
he was equally unable to escape their fascination.’ 

Dostoyevski's ‘dualism’ in this respect has been 
a constant preoccupation of Soviet criticism. In 
periods of comparative calm he has been accepted 
almost whole into the literary canon and even 
The Devils has been interpreted as a true mirror 
of revolution, warning the devout against the 
dangers of its degeneration into a terroristic dic- 
tatorship. In periods of repression, on the other 
hand, Dostoyevski has been savagely attacked as 
the arch-reactionary and The Devils condemned 
as a Slander against the forerunners of the Revolu- 
tion. But whatever the fluctuations of official 
policy, Dostoyevski has survived: his works have 
continued to be published (two years ago, for 
example, a new ten-volume edition was launched), 
scholars have continued to amass vast quantities 
of new material, much that is penetrating and 
worth while has been written even within the 
confines of official dogma, and there has been no 
lack of original and independent voices. In this 
connection Mr. Seduro’s chapter on Bakhtin’s 
book Problems of Dostoyevski’s Writing (1929) is 
particularly interesting. Bakhtin argued that 
Dostoyevski had created an entirely new type of 
fiction—the ‘polyphonic novel’ in which is to be 
found ‘a multiplicity of independent and discrete 
consciousnesses, a polyphony of voices, each given 
its full value.’ This thesis takes us to the heart of 
Dostoyevski’s significance for twentieth-century 
fiction, and throws a clearer light on the nature 
of his influence upon Virginia Woolf, Joyce, 
Proust and many others. Although Bakhtin was 
eventually discredited, his influence has affected a 
good deal of later Soviet criticism. 

Indeed, even the most dutiful of party critics 
have revealed a considerable degree of ‘dualism’ 
in their attitude towards Dostoyevski, and they 
have never been able to bring themselves to deny 
his greatness as an urtist. This is perhaps the most 
remarkable tribute of all to his vitality and rich 
ness. You cannot kill a great artist, even by 8 
blue-paper, even by government decree—or even 
by handing him over to ‘the Establishment.’ 

GILBERT PHELPS 
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Puccini’s Line 
Puccini: A Critical Biography. By Mosco Carner. (Duckworth, 70s.) 


A GOOD many years ago I came across an article 
by Dr. Carner on Puccini’s early operas. I have 
used it frequently as a touchstone, a model of how 
to write about music: for it starts from descrip- 
tion of the musical facts—what happens in a 
melodic line, a harmonic progression, a rhythmic 
gesture, a change in orchestral colour—and then 
describes the emotional, intellectual, physical and 
sensory effects of such happenings in the given 
context. Most of this article turns up, expanded, 
in the analytical sections of this book. Here is a 
sample: 

Puccini’s [line] unfolds in step-wise progres- 
sion. Except at climaxes his vocal line lacks the 
dramatic thrust and stab of Verdi’s cantilena 
and it is never shot out, torpedo-like, at the 
beginning of an aria. , . . The Puccini aria starts 

. in a slow, hesitating manner, with the vocal 
theme first given to the orchestra, while the voice 
glides in, chant-like, on soft repeated notes. . . . 
Altogether, Puccini’s melodic style ... has a 
feminine character. Tender, graceful, coaxing 
and infinitely subtle, his cantilena conjures up 
the movements of gently caressing hands, move- 
ments both languorous and nervously excited. 

I still don’t know of any better writing about 
music. It helps us to understand what happens in 
the music, what happened to and in Puccini 
that he should have created such music, and 
what happens to us as we listen. It treats music 
as human experience, with no nonsense about the 
musical ‘facts’ being independent of the human 
creatures that create them and respond to them. 

Of course, Puccini lends himself to such exposi- 
tion. He is a mannered composer whose finger- 
prints are comparatively easy to recognise; more- 
over, the relationship between his musical manners 
and his psychological make-up is precise and 
demonstrable. It is much more difficult to trace 
the connection between the musical and experien- 
tial ‘facts’ of Handel, Bach or Mozart than it is 
with such relatively idiosyncratic composers (and 
odd human beings) as Puccini, Franck or Delius. 
This is not merely because it is more difficult to 
decide which musical ‘facts’ are personal rather 
than the property of a tradition—the public 
assumptions within and upon which the private 
sensibility manifests itself. The basic problem is 
that the richer and more comprehensive an artist’s 
experience the less susceptible is it to dissection, 
the less separable are the parts from the whole. 
This is not a problem peculiar to music, as the 
case of Shakespeare proves. 

But if Dr. Carner has presented himself with 
a plum of a subject, he has certainly extracted 
from it every ounce of juice. Any musician ought 
to read his book because its humane approach 
to technique will enhance his sensitivity to the way 
music works—not only Puccini’s mysic, but also 
that of much greater composers. Any non- 
musician will find the book continuously absorb- 
ing—even the technical part—as a human docu- 
ment: for what makes Dr. Carner’s book so 
impressive is precisely the interdependence of the 
critical and biographical sections. He has not 
made a detailed study of Puccini’s pathology and, 
on the basis of that, come to this or the other 
conclusion about the music. He has felt, lived 
through, the music as listener and conductor, and 
has so arrived at the Puccinian essence. Then he 
has investigated the biographical and, if you like, 
tlinical evidence that corroborates his account. 
He never forgets that Puccini interests us as a 
human being because of the music he wrote. 

Dr. Carner is concerned with understanding, 
father than with assessing, Puccini’s music and, 
tomplementarily, his conception of drama. Yet 
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because he sees technique in relation to experience 
his commentary involves implicit evaluation. To 
take a superficial instance: he points out that 
Puccini’s instrumental doublings, or even quad- 
ruplings, of the vocal line sometimes seem crudely 
excessive. The crudity is not basically technical; 
it lies in the emotional extravagance which the 
technique is designed to serve. Yet to object to 
this extravagance as intrinsically bad is to shut 
one’s ears to Puccini’s intentions: it is at once self- 
evident and irrelevant to say that he might have 
been a better composer if he had been someone 
else. Throughout, Dr. Carner makes us aware of 
what Puccini did and was, not of what he might 
have been. In so doing he also brings home the 
potency of his appeal. Puctini stands at the 
Opposite pole to Verdi—or to Mozart or Shake- 
ispeare. In his less heroic way he is Wagnerian in 
his egomania, and his characters, like Wagne”’s, 
are all—as Dr. Carner convincingly demonstrates 
—-projections of aspects of his own neuroses; he 
even chose exotic subjects because they provided 
opportunities for techniques related to his own 
partial view of the world. Yet he couldn't so 
triumphantly have exploited the box-office appeal 
of his neuroses if they hadn't been in some degree 
shared by his public then and now. There’s a 
kind of horrid authenticity in Puccini’s synthetic- 
seeming emotionalism, as he exhibits his heart on 
his sleeve, torturing what he loves. We have all 
done it at times: which is why we can see in 
Puccini ourselves—so much less sublime than 
Wagner, so much more complicated than the 
horror-comic. Even the intellectual who car.’t see 
anything in Puccini beyond the horror-comic may 
understand both Puccini and himself better if he 
reads Dr. Carner’s book. 

WILFRID MELLERS 


Stopping Short and Running On 


Cadenza: An Excursion. By Ralph Cusack. 
(Hamish Hamilton, 18s.) 


READING this collection of anecdotal and sensual 
reminiscences by a very Irish Irishman is an 
enjoyably unnerving experience: one never knows 
what is going to happen next. Also, one is often 
not quite sure what is happening at the time. From 
beginning to end the writer is in an advanced state 
of verbal intoxication; but the imoression of 
monotony which this condition might give to his 
readers is avoided by the use of amazingly varied 
and abruptly changing rhythms. ‘It was long 
before Hitler and his doings and his epoch on a 
wide, dusty road north of Ljubljana in a high 
valley of the rocky Karawanken: she was dark 
and dark-skinned and very, very supple. We were 
cycling along and the cycle-wheels were spinning 
in the sunlight, sifting through a paling, backwards 
for a fall, forwards for the outing. I was looking 
our for plants.” The amount of writers, and indeed 
of ways of writing, whose influence might be 
traced in this short passage alone, is so impres- 
sively large that perhaps one should just forget 
about them and grant Mr. Cusack the quality of 
originality. He is an experimental writer in the 
sense that he is prepared to try anything once. 
This book is not for those who like prose to stop 
short of its full meaning; but those who do not 
mind being carried by words ahead of their con- 
tent, and are prepared to journey mentally a little 
way back from the effect of a passage to reach its 
import, will find Cadenza a stimulating and attrac- 
tive work. 

FRANCIS WYNDHAM 
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What are you expecting from 1959? 
Another year of doing the same old things 
—or are you looking for fresh horizons, 
extra zest and more fun? 
Consider: the majority of your waking 
hours are leisure hours. Are you getting 
full value for them? 
The Sunday Express has invited the most 
eminent mer and women in many fields to 
help you to get the most out of the coming 
year. They include: 

JOHN BRAINE 

SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
SIR COMPTON MACKENZIE 
RUSKIN SPEAR 
JOHN MORTIMER 

and many others 
They will write about books . . . music 
... theatre...art... films... choosing 
wine ... holding your own in conver- 
sation . . . making the most of your bank 
balance. .. . 
All these pleasures of life can be enhanced 
by this team of experts. 
‘How to get the most out of 1959’ is a 
series everyone should read. 











It begins this week-end in the 
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Johnson at Confession 


The Yale Edition of the Works of Samuel John- 
son. Volume 1: Diaries, Prayers and Annals, 
Edited by E. L. McAdam, Jr., with Donald 
and Mary Hyde. (Yale University Press and 
O.U.P., £4.) 


One puts down this book with mixed feelings. It 
is impossible not to feel gratitude for the labours 
of American scholarship which have produced 
it. The notes alone can be read through with 
pleasure and profit as a continuous commentary 
on the life of Johnson—though, inevitably, it is 
the old Johnson, Boswell’s Johnson, who bulks 
largest in this volume; the younger man remains 
in many ways mysterious and enigmatic. We 
are also given an invaluable guide to the under- 
standing of the real Johnson, the serious and tragic 
spirit, so different from the legendary Clubman 
whom it would be unfair to Boswell to call his: 
the star of an eighteenth-century panel-game in 
perpetual session. The real Johnson represents an 
intellectual, moral and religious standard which 
Boswell revered and wanted his readers to revere, 
and these self-communings, these solitary out- 
pourings, these revelations of a painful sense of 
weakness and shortcoming, are timely reminders 
not only of what Samuel Johnson was, but of 
what he wanted to be. So far, then, we can only 
be glad to have these intimate documents $0 care- 
fully edited in the first volume of what promises 
to be a magnificently comprehensive edition. 

But having said that, I must add that few who 
have once read through this book will want to 
read much of it again. A great part of it consists 
of entries like: ‘March 28, 1753. I kept this day as 
the anniversary of my Tetty’s death with prayer 
& tears in the morning. In the evening I prayed 
for her conditionally if it were lawful.’ The his- 
torian cannot but be struck by the last sentence, 
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with its typical doctrinal scrupulousness; John- 
son’s religion, with its terrible seriousness of preci- 
sion in the midst of passion and grief, was very, 
very far from the elegant High Church affectations 
of some modern révolté men of letters. And it 
would clearly be obscurantist to deny students of 
Johnson the use of this and countless other testi- 
monies to the nature of Johnson’s faith. Yet we 
have a feeling of guilt and uneasiness in reading 
things we were never meant to read; the confes- 
sional Johnson is too overpowering a figure for 
us to contemplate. We turn with relief to the 
scraps of travel-diary and the prosaic ‘annals,’ for 
a glimpse of the orotund, witty, worldly-wise, day- 
light figure who was the real Johnson too, and 
whom we shall see abundantly in the volumes that 
are to follow. 

It should be remembered that the degree of 
suffering to which Johnson’s private writings 
testify was a correlative to his capacity for enjoy- 
ment—which was enormous. A modern reader 
will see an element of neurosis in Johnson’s 
misery; and indeed Johnson himself was well 
aware of this. It does not decrease our sympathy 
with him, but it qualifies the character of the 
sympathy: he both can, and cannot, ‘help it.’ 
There is, then, no need for indulgent irony in our 
contemplation of a good and lovable man passing 
sO many tormented hours in pathetic admissions 
of his failure to rise early in the morning, keep 
a journal or form a scheme of life. But we have 
to see this as an abnormality which had some- 
thing to do with the less agreeable manifestations 
of Johnson’s temperament: his Tory belligerence, 
his lapses into obsession and bullying, which, 
though they have been exaggerated by detractors, 
certainly did occur. As so often, anger was the 
result of fear. And these confessional utterances 
show us that much of what Johnson feared was 
in himself. W. W. ROBSON 


Tawney’s Equilibrium 
Social History and Literature. By R. H. Tawney. 
(Leicester University Press, 3s. 6d.) 


PROFESSOR TAWNEY’S 1949 lecture to the National 
Book League, now reprinted, is a survey of the 
life and literature of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
England. Professor Tawney sees the age as ‘the 
child of that happy interlude between two worlds 
—between the meaningless ferocities of a feudal- 
ism turned senile, such as meet us a century 
earlier in The Paston Letters, and the demure 
austerities of the first, pious phase of capitalism.’ 
‘Forces later to contend are for the moment in 
equilibrium.’ The culture of this epoch was ‘not 
the monopoly of a single class,’ but, ‘ih some 
degree, a general possession. It voices the outlook 
on life, not of an elegant élite, but of the world of 
common men.’ Professor Tawney contrasts its art 
with that of the century after 1660, which ‘con- 
sciously reflects the tone of a society whose rulers 
are divided by a chasm from the common herd. 
. . . Whatever the crimes of the Elizabethans, 
respectability was not among them.’ In the 
Elizabethan Age there was still a common 
language, with all that this implies for social 
unity. There was also a habit of seeing life in 
dramatic and symbolic terms: drama was still a 
popular art, whose audience should remind us 
of ‘the crowd at a cup-tie final.” Professor Tawney 
traces the causes which were already upsetting this 
equilibrium—the advance of the money power 
and of Puritanism. His lecture is an agreeable 
study of the relations between literature and 
society which ends with an elegant disclaimer of 
‘naivetés such as economic interpretations of cul- 
ture.’ It is witty and wise, suggesting a score of 
lines of thought and inquiry into the life of the 
age. CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Letter to Lord Kinross 


The Candid Eye. By Lord Kinross. (The Richards 
Press, 12s. 6d.) 


My Lorp, 

I have lately been much diverted by a volume 
of essays and descriptions (entitled The Candid 
Eye) in which your Lordship, emulating the 


ingenious M. Voltaire, portrays the introduction | 


to the English scene of a simple but not unlettered 
youth from a far country. The young gentleman, 
who appears to have come from the American 
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Colonies, is at once of an imaginative and serious © 


as the condition of the Scholars at Eton or the © 


conduct of the Horse Races on Ascot Heath will 
strike your Lordship’s readers with a pleasing 
novelty. Other scenes, with which your Lordship’s 
fondness for good society has long rendered you 
familiar, are painted with equal felicity; and it is 
indeed a happy gift which enables you, when 
describing the adventures of your Voltairean hero, 
to capture the manner of Mr. Smollett. Nor does 
your Lordship confine your talents to the narra- 
tion of such adventures: there are many essays, 
ranging over a diversity of the world’s affairs, in 
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which you condescend to discourse to us of the © 


frolics and absurdities of our time. 


must dismay your friends and comfort your 
traducers. All these pleasant works of prose were 
first given to the town some years since through 
the pages of the periodical, Punch. Nor is there 
any dishonour in this. But carping critics and 
envious wits are alike ready to apprehend that 
an Author, who gathers his occasional pieces into 
one volume, has done so because he cannot sus- 
tain the labour (or summon the ingenuity) by 
which original volumes are produced. That this is 
not true of your Lordship is well known to those 
who love you and to those who have cherished, in 
the past, polite works of entertainmeit written in 
our tongue. I therefore ask your Lordship to 
confound the scribblers and to delight the lettered 
world by giving us, without delay, fresh and exten- 
sive proof of your genius and. powers of con- 
trivance. With which request I remain, 
My Lord, 
Your Lordship’s humble and obedient servant, 
SIMON RAVEN 


Wilfred Owen’s Photographs 


When Parnell’s Irish in the House 
Pressed that the British Navy’s cat- 
O’-nine-tails be abolished, what 
Shut against them? It was 

Neither Irish nor English nor of that 
Decade, but of the species. 


Predictably, Parliament 

Squared against the motion. As soon 

Let the old school tie be rent 

Off their necks, and give thanks, as see gone 
Noshame but a monument— 

Trafalgar not better known. 


‘To discontinue it were as much 

As ship not powder and cannonballs 

But brandy and women’ (Laughter). Hearing 
which 

A witty profound Irishman calls 

For a ‘cat’ into the House, and sits to watch 

The gentry fingering its stained tails. 


Whereupon... 
quietly, unopposed, 
The motion was passed. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
Bandits Ten, Vector One-Six-Oh 


The Story of Air Warfare, By Oliver Stewart. 
(Hamish Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) 
OLIVER STEWART’s survey of air warfare ranges 
from the balloons used in the siege of Paris 
during the Franco-Prussian War to the ICBM. 
The best part of the book is the history of the 
evolution of the RFC into the RAF during the 
First World War. His account of the air fighting 
on the Western Front, Fokkers and Bristols, and 
the build-up of the great aces such as Mannock, 
Bishop and Richtofen, makes this air war, at any 
rate, Seem a romantic exercise compared with the 
trench fighting beneath the combatants. The 
fantastic Zeppelin operations are also described, 
as well as the daring Gotha sorties, mentioned 
even by Proust. Between the wars Trenchard, 
Baldwin and Douhet, the would-be Mahan of air 
power, all thought that the bomber would ‘always 
get through.’ They were wrong; RAF Fighter 
Command air exercises held in 1938 had shown 
that large bomber forces could be held by the use 
of secret radar stations and the radio-telephonic 
control of fighter squadrons. Radar almost 
obviated standing fighter patrols and Dowding’s 
yision was a tremendous contribution to the vic- 
tory of 1940. Mr. Stewart still gives the number of 
German aircraft shot down on September 15, 
1940, the climax of the Battle of Britain, as 178 
when Sir Winston himself is content to give the 
post-war corrected figure of 56. Discussing 
the Anglo-American bombing campaign against 
Germany, the author accepts the whole mystique 
of Bomber Command’s annihilating effectiveness 
against the Nazi war economy. But the US 
Strategic Bombing Survey showed that pre- 
cision attacks by the USAAF on selected targets 
such as the Leuna synthetic oil plants were just as 
elective as Harris’s erasure of whole cities. 
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The most important weakness of the book is the 
dismissal of the Korean War in a few lines. There 
is no treatment, therefore, of the vital question of 
limited air warfare in the nuclear age. DAVID REES 


Important Digs 


History Unearthed. By Sir Leonard Woolley. 
(Benn, 30s.) 

Sir LEONARD WOOLLEY, who has himself done so 
much to unearth history by digging up the past, 
here gives us summary illustrated accounts of 
eighteen archzological sites throughout the world. 
These accounts provide in themselves an interest- 
ing history of excavation, and give clear proof— 
if such were needed—of Woolley’s ability to 
present in a few words and with a few well-chosen 
illustrations the essential technical features and 
historical significance of important digs. Some of 
the sites he describes are not as yet published in 
English, or, if so, only in interim reports in 
periodicals. Most of the selected sites demonstrate 
modern scientific digging, but two from pre- 
scientific days are included for their absorbing 
historical interest—these are Layard at Nimrud, 
and Schliemann at Troy and Mycenz. Layard 
confessed that he dug ‘to obtain the largest pos- 
sible number of well preserved objects of art in 
the least possible outlay of time and money.’ 
Schliemann’s reputation as an archzologist has 
varied between extremes; Woolley’s judgment is 
a fair and just one—granted that his technique 
was not that of today,’ he writes, ‘he was better 
equipped for archeology than have been so many 
of his successors.’ 

The sixteen selected post-Schliemann sites in- 
clude Maiden Castle, Knossos and Sutton Hoo 
in Europe, the Fayum and Tutankhamun in 
Egypt, Karatepe, Jericho, Ur and Ras Shamra in 
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the Near East, Anyang in China, Mohenjodaro 
and Arikamedu in India. There are particularly 
valuable and sympathetic accounts of Stein’s work 
in Central Asia and the discoveries of the frozen 
tombs at Pazyryk in Siberia. Through all these 
varied circumstances of time and place, Woolley 
is a clear and faithful guide. Only very occa- 
sionally does he mislead, as when he says of the 
Deccan megaliths that ‘almost exactly similar 
tombs’ are found ‘in the Caucasus area, in Pales- 
tine, in Sardinia, and Spain and N.W. Europe and 
the British Isles,’ but, admittedly, he is in dis- 
tinguished company in the error of conceptualis- 
ing One or two technical parallels into a world- 
wide ‘megalithism.’ 

This book, attractive and useful as it is, has 
several shortcomings. There is no index. Only 
five of the eighteen sites described have maps to 
tell us where they are. Some of the chapters have 
no mention of the dates of the excavations 
described, while the excavators of Sutton Hoo, 
praised for having done their work ‘admirably,’ 
are unmentioned. But it is the illustrations that 
let down the author’s high purpose in planning 
and writing this book. There are 104 pages of 
illustrations all reproduced by offset lithography. 
Some are reasonably good, none entirely satisfac- 
tory and many very bad. It would be difficult to 
find worse examples of how not to print archzo- 
logical illustrations than the air photograph of 
Jericho (p. 100) or the photograph of the painting 
on silk (p. 137). This is sad because Woolley’s idea 
is a very good one, and if only the well-selected 
photographs could have been more faithfully re- 
produced, this would be in every way a notable 


book. GLYN DANIEL 
Tue title of Christopher Hill's book, reviewed on 
December 19, should have read Puritanism and 
Revolution. 





ON THE ROCKS 


When a ship goes on the rocks the 

life-boats start out on their errand of 

mercy. But without your support the 

Life-boat Service itself would be on 

the rocks. Send a donation, no matter 
how small, to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.! 


Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 


Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.8.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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Ski-ing 
in the Alps 
ROBIN FEDDEN 


This comprehensive ski book gives authoritative 
information about snow conditions, safety pre- 
cautions and avalanches, ski schools, soft snow 
ski-ing and ski equipment and clothing. Advice on 
Illustrated. 


EDWARD HULTON 
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MONEY MATTERS | 


Investing for Safety is 
downright Common Sense 


Assuming you have Capital—a few hundreds of pounds, 

maybe a few thousands. How is it invested? Specula- 

tively in the hope of Capital gains— forgetting the 

possibility of Capital losses ; or safely, holding tight to 

what you have? That’s a money matter—a money 
utmost importance. 


money 

It matters very much to you that the Capital you have 
remains intact ; that you can withdraw it without loss 
whenever you like. Also that it should earn generous 
Interest. Investors, and savers of small amounts, 
will find in the Planet Building Society, established in 
1848 and with present assets of £10,000,000 and large 
reserves, @ very safe and very profitable answer to their 
money problems. 


5% 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
Planet House, Finsbury Sq., London, E.C.2 Tel: Monarch 8985 
(Member of The Building Societies Association) 


matters in another sense too. 


NET PER ANNUM 
equal to poh Ay ty on investments 
taxable at standard rate 


The Society pays the Income Tax 
Facilities for immediate withdrawal 


Write for detaile 























THE NEW MONETARY 


"OOK 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


ADVANCED warning of the new 
convertibility was given in this 
column on December 19. I said 
I was not going to lose any sleep 
over it and I am sorry that it has 
caused such restless nights to Mr. 
Gaitskell. The merging of the 
two rates—official and transfer- 
able—simply legalises the de 
facto status of the holder of 
transferable sterling and makes 
the task of the Bank of England, 
as exchange manager, easier to perform—and 
perhaps less costly in gold. But I appreciate Mr. 
Gaitskell’s fears, and I think it is time that the 
British public should be fully informed of what 
is going on behind the official scenes. 

The position in Paris before Christmas was 
so fantastic—so it seemed to me on a brief 
visit—that one felt certain that either farce or 
tragedy was bound to be enacted. But which? The 
negotiations over a free trade area, which had 
broken down, had been left to French officials 
who were not at the centre of power. They were 
madly insisting that France, who had broken all 
the OEEC rules for trade liberalisation, could 
really start up the Common Market of the Six and 
discriminate against the trade of the outside 
Eleven! It was plain that unless she pulled herself 
together France was incapable of being even a 
member of the Common Market. It was an hour 
of decision and the General accepted it without 
flinching—though that cannot be said of some of 
his Ministers. He told his people over the radio 
to face the truth. ‘I have taken the decision to put 
our affairs in order—réellement et profondément.’ 

So the franc has been devalued by 174 per cent. 
and made convertible for foreign holders, taxes 
are to be increased, subsidies abolished, the budget 
deficit reduced by half and trade with all members 
of the OEEC liberalised up to 90 per cent. It was 
certainly a hard decision to take—the rise in the 
cost of public services (railways, gas, electricity, 
etc.) will cause rea! hardship—but it enables 
France to take her place in the drive for a Euro- 
pean trade recovery, it removes the threat of 





immediate discrimination against the eleven out- 
side members of the OEEC, and it paves the way 
for a working arrangement between the free-trade 
eleven and the cartel-minded six. But whether it 
will stop the French inflation is very dubious. The 
budget deficit is still—after the cut—about 600,000 
miilion francs and as long as the Algerian war 
goes on the economic recovery will be put off. At 
the moment there is a sizeable trade recession. 

Nine other European countries besides France 
are making their currencies convertible for foreign 
holders and it was clearly impossible for Great 
Britain to stand aside. The OEEC is preserved but 
the European Payments Union is abolished. This 
was already provided for in the European Mone- 
tary Agreement of 1955, which takes effect as soon 
as member currencies have been made convertible. 
I cannot, therefore, see how the Labour Party can 
now make any protest. One can regret the passing 
of EPU, as I do, but no more. Under the EPU 
rules differences were met at monthly settlements 
in gold and dollars but only up to 75 per cent., 
the balance being held as credit or debit. Obviously 
one could not allow debtor countries, now con- 
vertibility has come, to obtain dollars on the 25 
per cent. credit basis at the expense of the gold 
and dollar reserves of creditor countries. The 
European Monetary Agreement, which now takes 
the place of EPU, provides for monthly settle- 
ments, but only on 100 per cent. gold and dollar 
terms. The payments will be made not at the 
middle point of the exchange rates as under EPU, 
but at ‘the declared margins,’ indicating that settle- 
ment will in fact be made through the ordinary 
exchange markets, not through the EPA. A Euro- 
pean Fund is to be set up with a capital of $600 
million to provide members with short-term 
credits, but unlike EPU these credits will not 
be extended automatically but only at the discre- 
tion of the OEEC to help members in temporary 
balance of payments difficulties. Incidentally, large 
credits are being made available to France to help 
her carry through her economic reforms. This is 
being done through the Bank for International 
Settlements and the German contribution to the 
credit is to be £214 million. 
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It may be regretted that the EPU system of 
credits has passed away but the new EPA agree. 
ment comes into force when the International 
Monetary Fund has agreed to raise members’ 
quotas by 50 per cerit., which will increase the 
Fund’s resources by $5,100 million, of which 
$2,300 million will be in gold and dollars. At the 
moment its uncommitted resources were only 
$1,500 million. The new EPA organisation is a 
branch of the OEEC and it will receive the sup. 
port of the IMF. It is not, therefore, expected 
that the European economy will be shorter of 
credit than it was under EPU. In fact, it is obvious 
that a big international effort is to be made to 
finance an expansion of European and world 
trade. The threat of a world recession was serious 
enough. 


Having put the best interpretation I can oil 


the secret moves behind the | official scenes 
I will now express the fears which may be 
causing Mr. Gaitskell to lose some sleep. First, 


if France does pull her economy together and get | 


recovery going, she is still capable of steering the 
Common Market towards the cartelism she 
favours. She is still capable of splitting Europe 
into two rival economic camps, forcing the six to 
discriminate against the eleven. She is still scared 
of British industrial competition under free trade 
—German competition she will accept for the 
larger political gains—and she is still resentful of 
recent British criticism. If the OEEC liberalism 
is for the moment preserved, it is still in jeopardy, 
All we can do, it seems, is to wait and see. If 
discrimination does emerge, we must preserve our 
freedom of action—and retaliation. 

Secondly, for external purposes we are back on 
a gold standard (which, personally, I deplore) and 
we are exposing ourselves to the economic risks 
which this standard entails. If sterling falls in the 
exchange market, foreigners can now draw 


(Continued on page 26) 





COMPANY MEETING ' 


MERLIMAU PEGOH, 
LIMITED 





THE 49th annual general meeting of Merlimau Pegoh, 
Limited, was held on December 30 in London, Sir 
Eric MAcFaDyEN presiding in the absence in the East 
of the chairman, Sir Harry Townend. 

The following is an extract from the chairman's 
circulated statement: 

Although the Parent Company’s crop for the year 
ended 31st March, 1958, was 14% higher than the 
crop for the previous year, the working profit (includ- 
ing dividends from Subsidiary Companies) was down 
from £132,996 to £98,256. 

The reason for this drop in profit was the lower 
price which we received for our product. The average 
Spot London price for No. 1 Quality Ribbed Smoked 
Sheet for the year was 25d. which was fully 24d. per 
Ib. lower than the previous year’s average. A total of 
74% was paid by way of two interim dividends of 
24% on 8th August, 1958, and 5% on 14th November, 
1958. For the previous year 15% was paid. 

The drop in the price of natural rubber also affected 
the results of our Subsidiary Companies and the 
Group working profits fell to £101,952. 

The total crop for the Group showed an increase 
of 687,900 Ibs. compared with the previous year. 
Higher yields from mature post-war replantings and 
further replanted areas reaching maturity and being 
brought into the tapping round helped in increasing 
the Parent Company’s crop. 

The increase in the Parent Company’s crop has 
been fully maintained in the current financial year 
and at the end of September the crop for the six 
months was ahead of the corresponding figure for 
1957 by 320,100 Ibs. 


The report was adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





Tue 36th annual meeting of The Midland Tar 
Distillers Limited was held on December 19 at the 
registered office, Springfield Chemical Works, Old- 
bury, Mr. R. B. Rosinson, B.A. (Vice-Chairman), 
presiding in the absence of the Chairman, Mr. 
Stanley Robinson. 
In the course of his speech, the Vice-Chairman 
said : — 
First of all I must say how much we regret the 
absence of Mr. Stanley Robinson, our Chairman, 
who is having to rest under Doctor’s orders. We all 
sincerely hope to see him back and in good health 
before very long. 

TAR AGREEMENT 
A year ago the Chairman referred to the Tar 
Agreement and to the differences bet:veen prices 
and values then current and those ruling at its incep- 
tion. He went on to say that the time had come for 
a review, which indeed the Crude Tar Producers 
were expecting. They, of course, have had to face 
increases in costs, especially in wages and coal, the 
latter being a particularly important factor, and the 
revenue from by-products is naturally a matter of 
considerable importance to them. Negotiations have, 
in fact, taken place with our Producers during the 
past few months and we have, as a result, agreed 
certain changes to operate as and from July Ist, 1957, 
the effect of which is to be seen in the reduction in 
profit in the year under review. When the present 
Agreement was negotiated it was impossible to fore- 
we the extent to which inflation was going to alter 
prices and values and so to distort the financial in- 
tention of the agreement, which had been drawn up 
with great care so as to be just to both sides. 
There are sound commercial and other reasons 
why we should pay as much for Crude Tar as our 
trading from time to time permits. We have preserved 
this principle in the alterations to which I have re- 
fered and your Directors have no doubt that the 
changes are fair and reasonable. 
Despite these alterations and certain trading diffi- 
culties, to which I shall presently refer, your Direc- 
tors are of the opinion that the year’s results justify 
them in recommending to you the maintenance of the 
Ordinary Dividend at 10%, whilst at the same time 
placing £100,000 to General and Obsolescence 
Reserves in equal proportions, 


CAPITAL DISTRIBUTION 

During the year we received a dividend of a 
capital nature from our Shareholding in Benzole 
Producers Limited, representing a surplus arising 
from the sale by that Company of certain assets of 
ils business, This is a non-recurring item arising out- 
side your Company’s normal operations (and in- 
cidentally without effect on the Balance Sheet value 
of the investment from which it arises) and your 
Directors recommend that it should be distributed 
0 the Ordinary Shareholders as a capital dividend 
at the rate of 8d. per Ordinary Share; it will, of 
course, be free of tax liability. 

You will infer from the reduction from £480,000 
10 £295,000 in the item “Commitments for Capital 
Expenditure” that the scheme of reconstruction at 
ur Nechells Works is progressing; indeed, the new 
distillation plant and its ancillary equipment are 
complete and are, at this moment, being commis- 
Sioned. There is still, however, a good deal of work 
be done in the re-development of the remainder 
othe works. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


As you well know, we sell Coal Tar Fuels on a 
‘onsiderable scale. The recession in the steel industry, 
%t biggest market, and price cutting in petroleum 
fuel oil, have had their effects on marketing our 
liquid fuels. On the whole, apart from this consider- 
ible difficulty, we have reason to be satisfied with 

femainder of our trading and even ows American 
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THE MIDLAND TAR DISTILLERS LIMITED 


RESULTS JUSTIFY MAINTENANCE OF ORDINARY DIVIDEND 


Company, handling our Tar Acids, has ridden the 
recession reasonably well, though, of course, there 
has been a considerable drop in sales. Our Road Tar 
business has suffered from the weather during the 
past season. We hope to secure some business shortly 
in connection with the new Motorways construction 
programme. 

We are now beginning to feel the benefit of the 
capital outlay incurred in creating our Four Ashes 
refinery. The costs and yields there in the refining 
processes which produce the orthodox products such 
as Phenol, Refined Cresylic Acids, Pyridine, Naph- 
thalene and the like give cause for considerable satis- 
faction. These products, however, can form the 
starting point for a number of secondary derivatives 
with various known and potential uses in a number 
of industries, and we had in mind, when constructing 
Four Ashes, that we should, in due course, explore 
this field with a view to being able to offer selected 
derivatives on the market. We are beginning to reap 
the reward of this policy and I hope that next year 
we may be able to report continued and successful 
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progress. I must remind you that the distillates which 
form the raw material for our Four Ashes Works. are 
the product of the primary distillation which takes 
place elsewhere, very largely at Oldbury. Here also 
the costs and yields are a matter for satisfaction. 

We have equipped ourselves as well as we can 
to face the future, but it is dangerous to make 
prophecies in our industry, which depends so much 
on conditions beyond our control, affecting both our 
supplies of raw material and the size and value of 
our markets. 


YEAR-END CHANGE 


I want to take this opportunity to inform you 
that it is the intention of your Directors to make a 
change in the Company's financial year which at 
present terminates at June 30th, The financial year 
of Gas Boards ends on March 3lst, and it will not 
only greatly convenience our Producers, who are 
anxious that this change should be made, but also 
bring certain advantages to ourselves, if we arrange 
for our financial year in the future to end on March 
31st. This procedure will, of course, involve initially 
a nine months accounting period. 

Once again, I must emphasize how much we 
are indebted to our loyal and efficient staff and work- 
people for all their efforts during the year under 
review. 

The report and accounts were adopted and the 
dividend of 10% on the Ordinary Shares and a 
capital distribution of 8d per share were approved. 





THe twenty-third annual general meeting of Allied 
Bakeries Limited was held on December 19 in 
London. 

Mr. W. Garfield Weston (the Chairman) pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech, said: It 
has not, I am sure, escaped your notice that the 
spirit of competition is daily being intensified in 
every trade and industry in this country. For many 
years now, I have been telling you that we have 
been preparing for and, I may say, looking for- 
ward to this challenge to our abilities in the fields 
of management, production and selling and it is a 
great achievement on the part of our executives, 
throughout this country and overseas, that we are 
able to present a report of record sales and 
profits. 

We are spending millions of pounds every year 
in installing modern equipment in our factories 
up and down the country, as well as abroad. 

“We employ in our bakeries the finest craftsmen 
in the trade today and they are only too anxious 
to meet the demands of our customers whether 
it be for sliced and wrapped bread or for speciality 
bread. 

The grocery side of our activities is playing an 
increasingly important part in the overall pattern 
of our organisation. 

In Australasia, our bakery and biscuit activities 
are continuaily expanding both in production and 
sales capacity. 

In South Africa, too, our companies are in 
good shape. 

Our profit of £6,062,000 is almost £1,000,000 

. more than a year ago, after all charges other than 
taxation. After taking into account taxation and 
the interests of minority shareholders, the net 
profit applicable to the Company is £781,000 
higher at £2,843,000. In an organisation such as 
ours, it is always necessary to retain a large part 
of the profits in the business and in this year 
our retentions amount to £1,795,000, but the 
dividends to our ordinary shareholders were raised 
to take a total of £965,000, as against £723,000 
in the previous year, 





ALLIED BAKERIES 


A PROGRESSIVE AND VIRILE ORGANISATION 


RECORD SALES AND PROFITS 


~ = The retention of profits however is noi sufficient 


compared with last year. 
dend of 10%, as against 9” 
equivalent rate of 5% on the capital as doubled 
new and enlarged capital will, therefore, receive 
the equivalent of 15%,. 

of the Board and the Shareholders, paid a tribute 


to all the Company's employees for their loyalty 
and hard work. 


to provide all the capital that is required in an 
expanding organisation such as ours, and there 
comes a time when it is desirable to seek per- 
manent capital to reduce bank and _ other 
borrowings. 


PROPOSED SCRIP AND RIGHTS ISSUES 


It is our intention that an issue of new 
ordinary capital will be offered to shareholders in 
proportion to their holdings and at a price which 
will be favourable as compared to the market 
price at the time of issue. 

At the same time as this new issue is made, 
we propose to capitalise approximately £5,600,000 
of our reserves and to make a free scrip issue 
to the ordinary shareholders of | new “A” and 
one new “B” Ordinary Share for every 2 “A” 
or “B” Ordinary Shares already held. 

The scrip issue which we are proposing to 
make will raise our issued total ordinary capital 
to £11,200,000, and a cash issue will raise this 
total even further. 

You will-not expect me to be too detailed in 
my comments on the financial results of the 
current year, but I can tell you that we are not 
dissatisfied with the profits which have been 
earned so far. In the absence of any unexpected 
difficulties in the next three months, I can 
reasonably forecast an increase in our figures as 


We have already declared a first interim divi- 
last year. We hope 
te be able to pay two further dividends at the 
by the free scrip issue, and further increased by 


the amount which we hope to issue for cash. Our 


In conclusion, Mr. Garfield Weston, on behalf 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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‘on our gold and dollars as of right and the 
‘Government will either have to reimpose import 
controls or pursue an internal deflationary policy 
as in September, 1957), which will necessarily 


cause unemployment and slump. Mr. Thorney- 
croft showed that he preferred the latter of the 
two alternatives. No wonder the Labour Party is 
a little frightened. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


HE gilt-edged market responded buoyantly to 
he new convertibility and as this market had 
recently been neglected | think it should advance 
further. In fact, unless it does so, there is not a 
huge scope for a further advance in industrial 
equities which, on the Financial Times index, now 
yield a shade under 5.2 per cent. against 4.85 per 
cent. on old Consols. I have lately been recom- 
mending the medium-shorts and | still regard 
Conversion 54 per cent. at 98°% to yield 5.4 per 
cent., and Funding 5} per cent. 1982-84 at 101; 
to yield 5.4 per cent. also as very attractive. There 
are still some high coupon stocks available at 
reasonable prices, such as Australia 54 per cent. 
£50 paid at 50}. ENGLISH ELECTRIC is offering its 
stockholders £6 million of 54 per cent. debenture 
stock 1979-84 at 97, and this should be ‘stagged’ 
heavily, for a premium of | is almost certain 
for a stock offering a gross redemption yield of 
nearly 5} per cent. A ‘rights’ issue of 1.8 million 
ordinary shares at 50s. on a one-for-ten basis is 
also to be made by English Electric, and as the 
company expects to maintain the existing 14 per 
cent. dividend on the enlarged capital this also 
should be well received. The old shares are quoted 
at 6ls. 6d. and if some profit-selling of the new 
should temporarily depress the price it would be 
a good opportunity to buy—on a long-term basis. 


Looking Back 

It has been a very profitable year for the active 
investor. The industrial share market on the 
Financial Times index has appreciated by 45 per 
cent. since its low point on February 25 last. Many 
shares have, of course, done much better than the 
index, as some of my recommendations have 
proved. A staid, respectable share like DISTILLERS 
has actually advanced by 70 per cent. A more 
speculative share (but with a very respectable 
business), TIMES FURNISHING, has very nearly 
doubled in price. Some outstanding winners in- 
clude BRITISH MOTOR CORPORATION, Which has 
recovered from 6s. 74d. to 13s. 9d.—a rise of 1074 
per cent.—and ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURES, 
which has risen by over 206 per cent.—from 
15s. 9d. to 48s. 6d.—thanks to the miracle of tele- 
vision. Other industrial shares have not been so 


fortunate—it has been a very selective boom— 
and if you had been stuck in ASSOCIATED ELECTRI- 
CAL you would have enjoyed a rise of only 21 per 
cent. (If need hardly mention coats, which has 
again excelled itself for tranquillity, having ranged 
from 19s. 6d. to 21s. 9d.) Perhaps the most 
astonishing feature of the 1957 market has been 
the boom in property shares which was sparked 
off by the helpful revision in profits tax to a flat 
10 per cent. A leading share like LAND SECURITIES 
has risen by 175 per cent., while a promising dark 
horse like CiTy CENTRE has actually come up 
from IIs. 44d. to 47s. 6d.—by 310 per cent. It is 
no wonder that public interest in the Stock 
Exchange has been increasing. 


COMPANY NOTES 


OLVILLE’S chairman, Sir Andrew Mc- 

Cance, when making the interim statement in 
June, warned of falling profits; but now with the 
full results for the year ended September 30, 1958, 
he says that ‘the decline in the flow of orders is 
showing some signs of slowing down.’ This is 
encouraging, particularly as during the second 
half of the year certain operations had to be sus- 
pended and short-time working was introduced 
into some of the mills. Trading profit for the year 
has fallen by £708,000 and the net profit by as 
much as 35 per cent. to £3,840,660 after allowing 
for an increased tax charge—£4,437,034 as against 
£3,658,191. There is, however, still a five times 
cover for the maintained dividend of 13 per cent. 
This may be a buying opportunity for the £1 
ordinary shares, now only 31s. 6d. and yielding 8.4 
per cent., if the hoped-for trading improvement 
materialises which seems to be indicated for the 
steel industry generally. 

Martin’s Bank shares have, with others who 
have recently announced improved dividend dis- 
tributions, improved in price. It is proposed to 
make a one-in-four scrip issue, thus increasing 
the issued capital £1,319,106 to £6,595,532, and 
the directors state that the final dividend will be 
raised to 124 per cent., making a total payment 
of 20 per cent. against 15 per cent. It is also hoped 
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Looking Forward 
After an advance of 45 per cent. it is not to be 


expected that industrial shares this year will offer. 


the same scope for appreciation. Yet I cannot see 
any reason why the bull market should not con. 
tinue, if in more leisurely fashion, provided there 
is no bad break in Wall Street. A further advance 
in the gilt-edged market would sustain a rise in the 
industrial index sufficient to bring the averag 
yield down from 5.2 to, say, 44 per cent. where 
it stood in July, 1955. The prospect for 1959 i; 
for improved productivity, larger profit margins 
and higher profits. It is not a prospect making for 
an end to the bull market in industrial shares. By 
the market will surely remain highly selective and 
I can only advise extreme caution in making ney | 
purchases. The more doubiful market is in gold” 
shares which enjoyed a rise of 21 per cent. lag 

year mainly on American investment and con 

tinental buying. The latter was partly speculative, 

and some operators must now be taking profits 

But the American interest remains, sustained by 

exaggerated fears of dollar stability, or buoyed up 

by hopes of an eventual writing-up of the dollar 

price of gold. 


to pay a total dividend of 16 per cent. (in two 
equal payments) on the increased capital for 1959, 
This statement has put the 5s. ordinary share 
(fully paid) up to 21s. 6d. at which price the 
prospective dividend yield will be 4.6 per cent. 

Radio Rentals results for the year to August 3], 
1958, are a new record. Trading profit has in- 
creased by 25 per cent. to £4,034,880 and the net 
profit by more than 30 per cent. to £824,940, this 
figure being struck after an increase of £195,000 
was allowed for tax and £419,000 more for depre- 
ciation. Last July there was a scrip issue; the total 
dividend, on the increased capital, is now made 
up to 20 per cent., which is covered by earnings of 
as much as 70 per cent. With the final dividend of 
10 per cent. there is also a 5 per cent. interim pay: | 
ment for the current year. The 5s. ordinary shares” 
have in the past yielded as little as 2} per cent, 
but now at 32s. 6d. yield 3 per cent. There seems! 
no end to this successful company’s growth, and! 
with its past outstanding record, the low return 
on the shares seems to be justified. 

The Lanka Plantations have had to contend 
with many difficulties for the year ended June’ 
30, 1958. The chairman, Mr. W. R. T. Picton- 
Warlow, MBE, points out that there have been” 


7 
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culties at Colombo, that the Ceylon Government i 


x 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1,025 


ACROSS 


Herrick urged that they should be 
gathered while the going was good 


wiser (6) 


Six by nine-and-a-half inches (6) 
Do they sparkle on the Seven 
Sisters Road ? (8) 

10 ‘Neither will it be that a —— 
overlaid with taxes should ever 
become valiant’ (Bacon) (6) 

12 Knits in back stitch? (5) 

13 Account for table-silver maybe (9) 

14 Pedestrian kind of vehicle (12) 

18 Amusing people (12) 

21 Remember to get a second con- 
tribution (9) 

23 She needs a pound to be well- 
balanced (5) 

24 Professing ignorance of metals 

perhaps 


A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s T 


Cow 


Vere de Vere (6) 


siasts (12) 


long view (9) 


opened on Jan. 13. 


25 Does the Arab thus survey his 16 They are all buttoned up, some- |? 
encampment or what’s in it? (8) 
26 Coleridge’s concomitant of being 17 Cuts up over a mixed educational 


27 Climber in the printing works? (8) 19 The bird with a penny had a good _|!? 


DOWN 
1 Serenity that stamps the caste of 22 


2 Cenci’s dramatic reappearance (6) 

3 In a small way, he goes ahead of 
the Guards (5, 4) 

4 Fashion takes a walk (5, 7) 

6 Lance in aseptic fashion (5) 

7 A soft nib’s indicated (8) 

8 Rod broken round a confused 7 
lover by a superior (8) 

11 Cosy wear for side-car enthu- 


15 It enables the holder to take the 


'wentieth Century Dictionary and a second prize of 
a book token for one will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct sol utions 
solutions: Crossword No. 1,025, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 





Solution on January 16 


times majestically! (8) 
code (8) 
look (6). 


20 Puss gets a rifle, we hear (6) 
I’m in the tradition (5) 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1,023 


ACROSS. — 1 Distaffs. 5 Framed. 9 [8 
Cut-purse, 10 Astral. 12 Cantata. 13 Nilotic. 
14 Head-foremost. 17 Water-courses, 22 
Nemesis. 23 Geraint. 24 Erenow.. 25 
Observer, 26 Kisser, 27 Fettered. 


DOWN.—1 Decoct. 2 Satins. 3 Adulate. 
4 Fast and loose, 6 Rosalie. 7 Marathon. 
8 Delicate. 11 Incorrigible. 15 Swan-neck. 
16 Stumpers, 18 Rissole. 19 Earnest 20 
Silver, 21 Stored. 24 


PRIZEWINNERS 


Mrs. Walker, ‘Incents,” Sheiling Road, 
Crowborough, Sussex, and Mr, G. Lowrie- % 
Fairs, 205 South Mossley Hill Road, 
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pas increased the export duty from 65 cents to 70 
cents per lb, and has recently introduced a further 
increase of four cents per Ib. These charges have 


“added to the strain to be borne by Ceylon tea com- 


panies. Due to bad weather there was a decrease 
in the tea crop and, although the net average price 
obtained for the crop was 2d. up, there has been 
a fall in the net profit from £28,832 to £24,569. 
The dividend has been dropped by 24 per cent. 
to 224 per cent., but amongst reserves there is an 
amount of £20,000 to Dividend Equalisation 
Reserve. The £1 ordinary shares are quoted at 
25s. to 27s. to vield 17.3 per cent. 

Broome Rubber are able to show a crop in- 
crease Of 12 per cent. for the year to June 30, 
1958, but not in respect of profits, which were of 
course affected by a fall in the price of the com- 
modity of approximately 3d. per Ib. Profits have 
fallen from £83,436 to £62,800, but a good 
feature is a reduction in estate costs from 15.1d. 
to 13.8d. per Ib. Last year £24,800 was spent on 
replanting; this has further depleted the com- 


1959 


pany’s limited liquid resources, as provision has 
to be made for the final redemption of the 6 per 
cent. debenture stock by 1966. There is £66,838 of 
this stock outstanding, which can be converted 
at par into ordinary shares until December, 1959. 
The 2s. ordinary shares, now Is. 6d., yield 17 
per cent. on the dividend of 124 per cent. (as 
against 17} per cent. paid for the previous year), 
and would seem to have long-term possibilities. 

Rim (Malacca) Rubber have declared a divi- 
dend of t5 per cent. which absorbs about as 
much as the total net profit of £23,645 (including 
£15,489 cess refund for 1956-57). The reason is 
the chairman's statement that in doing so he has 
no fear for the future, and states that the com- 
pany has taken up £13,350 of the £20,000 of 8 
per cent. debentures issued by Kulai Pergau 
Plantations. Consequently net liquid assets. have 
fallen from £45,000 to £14,000, but with the out- 
put of rubber increasing and estate costs falling, 
the future looks more promising. The 2s. ordinary 
shares are quoted at from Is. 9d. to 2s. 


On a Short-lived Diary 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 461: 


Report by Pan 


The usual prize was offered for not. more than 16 lines of verse entitled ‘On a Diary 


Deceased in Early Childhood. 

I HAD expected to find some, at least, of the 
competitors gleefully rejoicing at an early release 
from the minor tyranny of daily diary entries. 
But this note was almost entirely absent (so, 
indeed, were a few of the more regular names 
perhaps they thought it was asking too much of 
them to undermine their 1959 diaries in advance). 
The general tone was one of wistful regret, well 
sustained in some cases, not so well in others. A 
number of competitors found it difficult to main- 
tain the elegiac tone consistently and convincingly 
while avoiding the twin pitfalls of woolly cliché 
and jarring anticlimax. Nancy Gunter, who wins 
a prize, seemed to me to master this problem 
better than anyone else. 

‘Early childhood’ was interpreted fairly liberally, 
though I should have thought that B. L. Levison’s 
diary, which struggled on as far as June (after 
surviving attacks of loss of memory during the 
spring months), had at least reached early middle 
age. Most of the more convincing entries, how- 
ever, administered the quietus during January. 

Several entrants pointed out what we should 
have lost if some of the great diarists of the past 
had fallen down on their self-imposed tasks. ‘How 
great the loss,’ Gertrude Pitt writes, 

If Mr. Pepys had failed to pen his piquant 
revelation, 

If Evelyn, Wesley, Woodforde and the ‘Disap- 
pointed Man’ 

Their journals had discarded before the end of 


Jan.! 


On the other hand some legally-minded competi- 
tors were quick to issue a warning against setting 
down one’s thoughts and actions on paper. As 
Joseph R. Hoyles put it: 

But this could be a dangerous game, 

Putting things down yearly : 

If used as evidence against, 

Make a chap pay dearly. 

And now the prizes: two guineas each to 
Nancy Gunter and Russell Edwards; and a guinea 
each to Martin Hollis (so compensating him for 
four years of prematurely deceased diaries) and 
Lyndon Irving (which he earns for his last eight 
lines). Runners-up: Gertrude Pitt, Rhoda Tuck 
Pook and Allan M. Laing. 


PRIZES 
(NANCY GUNTER) 


New-Year-born, your sun has set 
Now we hail the violet 

Coloured sweetly as the ink 
Bought in vain for you to drink, 
Three small draughts of which you took, 
Little early-fading Book, 

First a brave one, deep and strong, 
Then a second not so long, 

Then a third that seemed so small 
It was scarcely seen at all, 

Shorter grown with longer days 
Till you mutely went your ways 
To a blank and lonely doom 

Ere forget-me-nots could bloom. 


27 


(RUSSELL EDWARDS) 


Isn't it wonderfully gladdening 

When you get a Desk Diary for Xmas from your 
Auntie May, 

And find there’s one whole page (with a up 
times and Phases of the moon) for eve 

So that you've really got space to sem all "the 
exciting things that happen to you in a positively 
expansive sort of way? 


But isn’t it awfully maddening 
When about Jan. 4 (Dominical Letter G) you find to 
your dismay 
That after forty minutes’ 
you're obliged to lay 
The Diary aside without having penned anything 
in the least bit gay? 


agonising cogitation 


And isn’t it rather saddening 
When about Jan. 9 (St. Egbert’s Day), 
You fiad (First Quarter) all that you can say 
Is (Plato’s birthday): ‘Nothing happened today’? 


(MARTIN HOLLIS) 
(With apologies to ‘Lucy’) 
‘Events,’ | swore, ‘of deep import 
Shall fill her length: and doughty thought 
Be given Incarnation. 
To virgin pages will I bring 
Each spicy and delightful thing— 
All meant for publication.’ 


So did I—till the seventh day! 

Then she began to fade away : 
She died and left to me 

The times of sunset and high tide, 

A calendar; nought else beside. ' 
A waste of 5s. 3d.! 


(LYNDON IRVING) 


This paper Sibyl, who at birth foretold 

The rise and setting of the golden Sun 

Within her pages edged with finest gold, 

Lies dead, her year-long race yet scarce begun. 


Thrice ere she died she spoke her master’s deeds 
A tryst with love, a rendezvous with friend, 

The buying of a powder, death to weeds. 

Then whiteness mocked her sad, deserted end, 


No public grief, 

No boom of artillery 

For her last leaf 

Two days before Hilary; 
Some private shame 

For lack of perseverance 
When the end came 

In an old pocket’s clearance. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 464 
Set by D. R. Peddy 


A prize of six guineas is offered for an original 
clerihew on any member of the numerous family 
of words made up from initial letters, e.g., WHO, 
NAAFI, ERNIE, SUNFED. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
464, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by January 
13. Results on January 23. 





Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is, extra. Classified Advertisement | 
Department, The Spectator Litd., 

99 Gower Street, London, WC1. | 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). | 


AUSTRALIA. 
Applications are invited for the following posi- 
tions within the University of Sydney, all of 
which are newly established : 
(1) LECTURESHIP / SENIOR LECTURE- 
SHIP IN HISTORY. 
Candidates should have qualifications in 
Modern European History or in Modern 
British History. 
@Q) TWO. LECTURESHIPS IN HISTORY. 
Preference may be given for one Lec- 
to candidates specialising in 
Modern Puropean History. 
Salary for a Lecturer is within the range 


tureship 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. ; A NEW FILM COMPANY spccialising in Com- 
mercial Television request applications from 
Experienced Technicians of all grades. Write 


Box 4416, 


LANGUAGE, 


LITERATURE. 


AUSTRALIA, UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 
| Applications are invited for the following Lec- 
turcships within the University of Sydney : 

(1) LECTURESHIP IN ENGLISH 


(2) LECTURESHIP IN 


(3) LECTURESHIP IN 


EAST AFRICA HIGH COMMISSION. STA- 
TISTICIAN, EAST AFRICAN STATISTICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Candidates should have a good 
Honours degree, preferably in Economics with 
Statistics as a main subject. The latter is not 
essential provided that Statistics has been in- 
cluded in the degree course and the candidate 
has a good knowledge of statistical methods and 
the handling of statistica] data, Experience de- 
sirable of work in a government or commercial 
Statistical organisation or post-graduate research 





ENGLISH in economic analyses or statistica) surveys. Age 
limit 40, A may be pe ble or on 
ECONOMICS. contract terms, inclusive salary scale £939-£1,.863, 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


CITY OF YORK ART GALLERY. Applica- 
tions are invited for the position of Art Assistant. 
Candidates should have a University Degree and 
a g00d knowledge of the History of Art. Salary 
Seale, A.P.T, I (£575-£725). Initial salary accord- 
img tO age and experience.’ The appointment és 
subject to the National Joint Council Scheme of 
Conditions of Service and the passing .of a 
medica! examination. Applications giving details 
of age, education and qualifications, with two 
recent testimonials, should reach the undersigned 
not later than 17th January, 1959.—Hans Hess, 
aa City Art Gallery, Exhibition Square, 
or 





} 


£A1,500 x £90—£2,100 per annum; for a Senior 
Lecturer within the range £A2,200 x £80—£2,600 
per annum and will be subject to deductions 
under the State Superannuation Act, In cach 
case cost-of-living adjustment will be paid. 
The commencing salary will be fixed according 
to the qualifications and experience of the 
successful applicant. 

Under the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme in 
cases approved by the University and its 
Bankers, married men may be assisted by loans 
to purchase a house. 

Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, Lon- 
don, W.CA san! 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, 
ia Australia and Londoa, is 9th February, 1959. 


Salary for a Lecturer is within the range 
£A1,500 x £90—£2,100 per annum, plus cost-of- 
living adjustment, and wil) be subject to de- 
ductions under the State Superannuation Act. 
The commencing salary will be fixed according 
to the qualifications and experience of the suc- 
cessful applicant, 

Under the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme in 
cases approved by the University and its 
Bankers, married men may be assisted by loans 
to purchase a house. 

Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonweaith, 36 Gordon Square, Lon- 
don, W.C.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, 
in Australia and London, is 6th February, 1959, 





point of entry determined by experience. Gratuity 
of 134% of salary if appointment is on con- 
tract. Income tax at jocal rates, Free passages on 
first appointment and on leave for officer and 
family. Liberal home leave on full salary. 
Government quarters, when available, at 
moderate rental, Application forms and further 
particulars from Director of Recruitment, 
Colonial Office, Great Smith Street, London, 
S.W.1. Reference BCD 59/88/02. 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(Almost facing Charing Cross Station). All Office 
stat! (m. & {.), Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM 
6644. 


Continued Overlea/s 

































































THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. DEPART- 
MENT OF SOCIAL STUDIES. Applications are 
invited for appointment as Research Assistant to 
the Granada Television Research Fellow who is 
undertaking a study on the public impact of 
television, Salary will be within range £700-£900 
a year. Appointment will be for one year in the 
first instance, renewable for a total period pro- 
bably not exceeding five years, The selected 
applicant will be expected to collaborate in every 
aspect of the work, including interviewing, assess- 
mem of programme material, the analysis of 
statistical and qualitative data, and the interpre- 
tation of results. Applications (three copics). 
Stating date of birth, qualifications and experi 
ence, together with the mames of three referees, 
should reach the Registrar, The University, 
Leeds 2 (from whom further particulars may be 
obtained), not later than 24th January, 1959 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Term begins 19th January. Classes and 
lectures on the Spanish language, literature and 
eulture. Library of over 10,000 volumes. Courses 
at the Spanish Universities. For full details apply 
tw the Secretary, SLOane 8381. 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. AN- 
NUAL NEW YEAR EXHIBITION also, THE 
ROBERT BANKS COLLECTION 10-5.30. Sats 
10-1 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. Pubic 
Lectures in various subjects, commencing & 
January, will be held during the Spring Term in 
the lunch hour (1.15-2 p.m.), and in the even- 
ing. Admission free and without ticket.-Full 
details from Publications Officer, University 
Colicge, London, Gower Strect, W.C.1. (Stamped 
enve lope saqunres.) 


~ ENTERTAINMENTS | 


SIR BASIL BLACKWELL'S “Memories of 
May Morris,” followed by SOIREE. 7.45 p.m., 
January 16, Arts Council, 4 St. James's Square, 
S.W.1, Tickets, 108, William Morris Sogiety, 
35 Hendon Avenue, N.3. 


PERSONAL 


CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of tire 
World, Free booklet, — Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 

CHINCHILLA BREEDING for profit Send 
2s. 6d. P.O. for brochure to Southern Chin- 
chillas, Dept. M, Vera Road, London, S.W.6. 





DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD., Bankers 

arc stil! offering 75% on sums £20 to £500 
(withdrawal on demand) with extra 4° interest 
on units of £500.—Fuil details from Investment 
Dept., SR, Davies Investments Ltd., Danes Inn 
House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


FOREIGN GIRLS available ‘au pair’ or as 
Mothers’ Helps, short-long periods, Anglo- 
Continemal Bureau, 148 Walton St... S.W.3. 
KNI 9906 

HIGHEST PRICES PAID tor Coiiis and Medals, 
especially collections and gold. 1958 Cat. of 
English coins 9s. 3d. Bulletins 6d.~-B. A. Seaby, 
65 Great Portand Strect, London, W.i. (Tel 

LAN 3677.) 

HOMOSEXUALS can still be given sentences 
of up to LIFE IMPRISONMENT for acts com- 
mitted by consenting adults in private. If you 
think that the law should be changed, write to: 
The Secretary, The Homosexual Law Reform 
Society, Rooms 27-29, 32 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.1. 

if YOU WANT A HUSBAND to love you 
more, serve lis curry or cold meat with Rayner’s 
Mango Chutney—from ali good grocers. 





UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 


COLLEGE 
* 


Est. 1887, U.C.C., with its staff of 
highly qualified Tutors, prepares for 
General Certificate of Education, 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Northern, etc., London University 
Entrance requirements, and Final 
exams. for Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B.) obtainable 
without residence, Bar (Pts. I & I), 
and other examinations. Moderate 
fees, payable by instalments. 


* 
PROSPECTUS free from Registrar, 
76 Burlington House 
CAMBRIDGE 














KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Humar Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1, D.X 
MAN BLOWS UP when he hears that al! the 
Burgess Anchovy Paste has been caten, Pops off 
to grocer to get some morc 
MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES, 
Write Dept. 274, David Blackstone Ltd., 115 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: GER 2531.) 
197 Regent Street, W.1 (Tel. REG 6993.) 
Branches Liverpoo!, Leeds, Newcastic, Glasgow, 
Derby, Leicester, Sheffield, etc., etc 
N.S.C.R.—""LETTERS OF GOLD,” “A VERI- 
TABLE GOD-SEND,” say the Almoners con- 
cerned with poor Cancer sufferers, Why? Be- 
cause those Ictiers signify immediate help in 
every case of need. Over 6,200 were assisted last 
year to the cxtent of £80,000. Why not join in 
this work of mercy’ £10 could make you a life 
member National Society for Cancer Relief 
Apoca! G7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1 Presi- 
dent: The Countess Mountbatten of Burma 
Ci., GBE., 0.C.V.0 
PENGUINS, PELICANS, ctc 
served. in the NEW ‘KEEPER’ 
Spine wadow, ribbon bookmark, delightful 
colours and fine materials with the ‘luxury 
touch’ make the "KEEPER’ the most attractive 
way of keeping any standard paperback for only 
2s. tid. Im Luxan Grain, Mountie Red and 
Continental Green. Send postal order for 3s, 6d 
(ine. 7d. post) for sample ‘KEEPER’ in selected 
colour to Lambert Library Supply Co., South- 
brook Terrace, Bradford 7, Yorks. 


PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the 
NERVE CENTRE 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2. 

Tel.: AMBassador 4041 
Spinning Chair (small low seat 
back) or small prie-dicu 


are c'egantly pre- 
BOOKCOVER, 


WANTED. 
with high narrow 
Details to Box 4333 : 
*WATAPADS,’ Keep pot plants moist holidays 
and always, Put one under cach pot.—s tor 10s., 
11 for 208.—HARRODS Hort. Dept. 

YOUR BEST laid plans have broken down? 
A pipe of Tom Long clears your frown 
YOUR SPEECHES. Do audicnces think them no 
better than other people's specches? | can show 
you how to win the praise : “Best speaker we've 
had here for months.’-—-Write for verification : 
John Radcliff, 50 Avenue Road, Herne Bay 


FELLOWSHIP 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 
SIMON FELLOWSHIPS, The University offers 
a number of Simon Fellowships for advanced 
study or tesearch in the social sciences, This term 
is used in a wide sense to include not only Eco- 
nomics, Government, etc., but equally, fields such 
as Education, Jurisprudence and Social Medicine 
Valucs within the range of £1,000-£1,800 per 
annum (Simon Research Fellowships) or within 
the range of £1,850-£2,250 per annum (Simon 
Senior Research Fellowships), according to quali- 
fications and expcrience, They are open to mem- 
bers of the public services as well as to persons 
with academic experience, Applications should 
be sent by January 15th, 1959, to the Registrar, 
the University, Manchester 13, from whom fur- 
ther particulars may be obtained, and who will 
be pleased to answer any enquiries regarding 
the scope of the Fellowships 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


FETTES COLLEGE 
ELECTION OF FOUNDATIONERS 

Tne GOVERNORS of the FETTES TRUST 
will in March next selegt candidates for Exam- 
ination for the Foundation in May and 
Admission to the College in September. 

The number of vacancies will be onc, or 
possibly two, The Boys elected are entitled to 
Board and Education free of charge. Candidates 
must‘be children of parents who are, from inno- 
cent misfortune during their own lives, unable 
to give suitable Education to their children, or 
who have died without Icaving sufficient funds 
for that purpose. They must be over 11 and 
under 14 years of age complete on 3ist May next 

Applications should be made before 9th Feb- 
ruary to MR. I. R. PITMAN, W.S., 48 Castle 
Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, who 
wil] supply Forms of Application, etc 

APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AFTER 9th 
FEBRUARY CANNOT BE CONSIDERED. 
Edinburuh. 

January, 1959, 


EDUCATIONAL 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, Parents 
desiring vacancies and men and women seck- 
ing teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons, should apply to R. J. S. 
Curtis, M.A. (E), Hon. Sec., Public Relations 
Committee, Incorporated Association of Pre- 
paratory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus : The Oxford & 


County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 





THE. SPECTATOR, 


ESSEX EDUCATION COMMITTEE. HOW WE 
USE OUR MINDS. Residential Week-cnd Course 
on Practical Psychology for adults. 6th-8th Feb- 
ruary, 1959. Wansfell Adult College, Theydon 
Bois, Epping, Essex, Fee £3 8s. (Essex residents 
£1 17s.). Details from and applications to the 
Warden 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
taria|, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert, of Education, etc. Many 
(non-cxam.) courses in business subjects.—-Writ, 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, £.C.4 
POSTAL TUITION tor G.C.E. (all examining 
Boards), London Univ, B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B.. B.D., M.Th., Degrees 
and Dipiomas. Also for Law and Professional 
Examinations, Prospectus from ft W. Shaw 
Fletcher, C.B.E LL.B Director of Studies, 
Dept, BY2, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894). 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Specially tor uni- 
versity graduates and older students, six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIESS, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392 


LITERARY 


‘SO AT LAST I COME TO THE LSJ.’ 
If you have been writing for years and getting 
nowhere, why not get the LSJ to help you” 
Personal coaching by correspondence has 

brought success to many. Free book from: 

Prospectus Department, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. 
IRO 8250 

‘There are LSJ students al! over the world.’ 
BOOK TOKENS s'échangent contre livres 
frangais chez Hachette, 127 Regent Street, W.1. 


FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors— 
No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Chronicle House, Flect Street, E.C.4 


KNOW-HOW ME ANS" Writing Success for. you. 
No Sales—No Fees tuition. GIFT YEAR’S 
SUBSCRIPTION to Britain's foremost magazine 
for Writers, also FREE Writing Ability Test, R.2. 
“Know-How Guide to Writing Success,’ from 
B.A. Schoo! of Successful _—— Ltd., 124 
New Bond Street, London, W.1 


THE SMALL WORLD — Envoi poetry maga- 
zine, linking all continents, Free sample— 

‘Seven Levels,’ North Place, Cheltenham, Glos. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send today for inter- 
esting free bookict The Regent Institute 
(Dept, 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 
AUTHORS’ MSS., any !ength, 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return, Typescripts care- 
fully checked, Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service, 
Indexing, Cataloguing. Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc, Temp, secretaries, Dictat- 
ing machine service, Public/Private . meetings 
reported, Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tion from/into all languages, Overnight service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE } DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.,- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends,—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1. (GER 1067-9). 
MSS. TYPED. 2s. per thousand words. 6d. 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000, Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min, charge 4s, — R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
TYPING MSS., 2s, 1, 000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


typed in 7 days 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS, NOVA SCOTIAN 
LOBSTER. The Best in the World. From the 
cold waters of Prince Edward Island, Tins, 6 oz. 
net. Post Paid 3 for 3ls., 6 for 60s,— 
SHILLING COFFEE CO, LTD., 16 Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3. 
CHINESE exquisite hand embroidered pillow 
slips. White, 20 in. x 30 in, Four for only 27s., 
post Is, 6d, Satisfaction or money back. — H. 
Conway Ltd. (Dept, 12), 
Rd., London, N.16. 
PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., “post is, 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts, 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 
DON’T MISS 1953 AND 1955 VINTAGES 
Claret and Burgundy and Hocks at attractive 
opening prices for these very fine wines. We urge 
you not to buy the bad vintages, they are just 
not worth it.—P.C. to S. P. Paten & Co., Peter- 
borough for 36-page list. 


1-3 Stoke Newington 


PURE SILK SHIRTS TO M MEASURE, | 59s, 6d. 
Fine poplin shirts, 39s, 6d. Direct from makers, 
Why pay more. Patterns.—St, James Hosiers, 
43 Tothill Street, S.W.1 
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ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant White or Coloured 
Damask Table Napery, Printed and Embroidered 
Afternoon Teacloths, Luncheon Sets., etc. 
Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper and 
Turkish Towels. Illustrated Catalogue from 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 
Jordanstowr, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland 


GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwithstand- 
ing sensationa] new drug and scrum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheuma- 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,000 years. 
Get to know GARLISOL non-taint garlic tablets 
for dissolving rheumatism at its roots. Send 
52s. 6d. for 1,000 tablets (six months’ treatment) 
and witeresting booklet of home treatment with 
the aid of garlic.--Garlisol Company, Fairlight, 
Sussex 


SPECIAL OFFER OF 
GENUINE INDIAN CURRIES 
fhe followiag carton contains only genuine 
Indian Curries, prepared from the finest in 
arcdients, including real butter, and can be 
obtained only from ourselves by mail order, 
Each contains : 8-07, tin Curried Chicken, 8-02. 
tin Curried Prawns, 8-oz. tin Curried Beef, 8-oz. 
tin Curried Mutton, 8-0z. tin Curried Fish; 8-oz. 
tin Curried Eggs, 8-oz. tin Curried Beef and 
Beans and 3 « 12-02. tins Special Pellao Curry 
Rice, Sent for only £2, post paid, c.wo. 2 
cartons £3 17s, 
SWEDISH PARTY PACK 
This exceptional pack is prepared in Sweden by 
Messrs. Reymersholm’s, Sweden's leading 
packers of delicious foods, especially for Grays 
of Worcester, and cannot be obtained in this 
country other than from ourselves. Each car- 
ton is wrapped in an attractive four-colour outer 
and contains a 4-07. tin Mussels in Butter, 34-oz. 
tin Selected Peeled Shrimps, 34-oz. tin Smok 
Eel Fillets, 2 x 34-02. tin Sliced Smok 
Salmon, 34-0z. tin Herring Fillets in Dill, 2 = 
34-0z. tubes Crown Mayonnaise, 1}-0z. tube 
Horseradish Paste, 2 x 3}-0z. tubes Smoked 
Salmon Mayonraise, and a beautifully illus 
trated recipe leaflet giving hints for the pre- 
paration of Smérrebréds, Toasted Open Sand- 
wiches and Canapes. Sent for only £2 post 
paid, c.w.o, 2 cartons £3 17s, 6d. 


Dept, S.P., Green Hill, Worcester 


ACCOMMODATION 


EXCEL LENT part- -furnished S.C. flat in coum 
try Vicarage, -.11 mod. cons., elec. 4 gns. week. 
~Vicar, North Newton, Bridgwater. 

MAINLY YOUNG PROFESSIONAL pcople 
come to us by personal recommendation; The 
right person to share your flat, or we find you 
suitable accommodation. — SHARE-A-FLAT 
LTD., 175 piecneity, W.1. HYD aS45i9- 


HOTELS 


1L.O.W. WARMER FOR WINTER. "Revel in 
the comfort of Farringford, 1.0.W., noted for 
its equable climate and mild winter. This 
country house hotel, with its cosy cottages, is 
situated in lovely grounds and has all modera 
amenities. Fully licensed, A.A, and R.A.C. 
Details from the Manager, FARRINGEORD 
HOTEL, Freshwater, 1.0.W. Phone 312. 

LITTLE GUIDE to Village Inns, Farms, Hotels 
on and off the beaten track round Britain's 
coast and country, 5s. post free, from Victor 
Hilton, Sundial House, Torquay. 

NR. EDINBURGH, Gullanc, GREY WAELS. A 
charming Lutyens house within casy reach Of city. 
facing Muirficld Links. Lovely garden, Tennis 
courts, Interesting catering. Licensed., Tel. : 
Gullane 2144. Ashley Courtenay recommended 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
FARM HOLIDAYS.—1949 Farm Holiday Guide 
describes Britain’s best farm and country gucst 
houses, county by county, illustrated, Price 3s. 6d. 
(postage 6d.).—Farm Guide (s), 18 High St., 
Paisley. : 





Narway OL-FIRING 
@ What it is 
@ What it does 
@ What it costs 


Send for copy of this 
colour folder now 


NU-WAY HEATING 
PLANTS LTD. 
(Box A194), DROITWICH 


IN IRELAND 


SHELBOURNE MOTOR 
co., 
Rent NEW cars at 
20, KILDARE ST,, DUBLIN 
Phone 6693/1 
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